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To our Eprrortat Frrenps.—We can always 
count with certainty upon a good word from 
our brethren of the press, and we lay the first 
number of a new volume before you with perfect 
assurance that it will meet a kind welcome. 
You appreciate our labors, and the value of the 
JouRNAL we are scattering from month to month 
over the length and breadth of the land, and we 
know the value of a commendatory paragraph 
from you. The people look to you to point out 
to them the sources of useful knowledge, and 
the means of developement and progress. You 
are co-workers with us, and we gratefully ac- 
knowledge, both in our own behalf and in behalf 
of the cause of Human Progress, our indebted- 
ness to you. 

We commence our new volume with most 
encouraging prospects. The times are hard, but 
our patrons cannot arrorp to do without the 
PxHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, and are not slow in 
renewing their subscriptions ; and new subscrib- 
ers are coming in from all quarters. There is 
room, however, for a few more; and having the 
* golden opinions” of the Press in our favor, we 
shall be sure to get them. 





THE FUTURE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


In the world of mind, as in vegetable nature, 


whatever starts slowly, as the pear-tree, more_ 


than regains, in subsequent thriftiness and fruit- 
fulness what it fell behind in becoming establish- 
ed. Till of late, Phrenology, like the noble 
pear-tree, if it has been rather tardy in its growth 
but it is now wielding an amount of directing 
power over the entire current of human thought 
and life of which casual observers have no con- 
ception, and its disciples little dream. We might 
premise that Tur Parenotoaicat Journal, aid- 
ed by all its co-laboring works, has not poured 
forth its millions of pages accompanied with 
many more millions of co-adjusting pages in book 
form, for naught. The sacred light of all these 
brilliant leaves of truth is now culminating up- 
on the pathway of human opinion and conduct. 
PuHrENoLoGy has become to the minds of count- 
less thousands what bread is to their bodies— 
their mental staff of life. Till of late we were 
hopeless of its really imbruing human life, and 
moulding public opinion. We expected only a 
few to really live its teachings. We expected 
society, as a whole, to merely glance in the direc- 
tion it pointed, without following in its paths. 
We compared it to a stone thrown into a river’s 
bed, merely rippling the waters just around it- 
self, whereas it is becoming a real embankment, 
beginning to arrest its entire current, turn the 
whole flood of the body politic from those crook- 
ed, wicked distortions into which monarchy and 
aristocracy had turned it, upon nature’s great 
waterwheel of primeval humanity, to work out 
her varied fabrics of a right human life. 

Purenovocy found man—his habits, opinions, 
pursuits, every thing just as bad, as perverted, 
as distorted from nature’s requisition, as could 
possibly be. But now, instead of crowding little 
children into suffocating school-rooms, to sap 
their constitutions from the first, thousands are 
holding their children back from school till their 
eighth and tenth years. 





The number of young people to whose conduct 
Phrenology is now a pole star, is surprising. And 
the number of others who hunger after its teach- 
ings, as children, for their dinners, is multitudes, 
and rapidly increasing. 

Ten years ago, many young men yielded tacit 
assent ; its truths. "Tee hen om become 
staunch citizens, possessed of character and in- 
fluence, and adding a “ respectability” to the 
science rare, till recently. 

Ten years , many young ladies espoused its 
truths, ws ane to-din lady but effectually 
LIVING ovr its doctrines in the education of their 
children, How the savage rod has fallen from 
the parental grasp. Phrenology has supplanted 
severity by love. 

Even the conservative pulpit, last and hardest 
to feel any ¢ , Savors strongly of its doc- 
trines, and church members by scores of thou- 
sands are modifying their creeds ; by leaning to- 
wards its interpretations of religious truth. It 
requires only one good stan: work on man’s 
moral nature, and the doctrines and duties it 
teaches, only a standard flag to raise a mighty 
army from professors and worldlings to fight its 
battles, and promulgate its doctrines. 

Even the colleges,—usually a century “ behind 
the times,” have caught its spirit, and one has 
chosen Horace Many, an avowed phrenologist 
—and because he was a phrenologist and taught 
its truths—to preside over its future. 

Literature, long seasoned with it, is almost 
com of its tions. 

erily the whole current of human life is about 
to be turned into its channels. 1855 will effect 
more than was effected from 1835 to 1845. If 
victory does not yet stop to on our banner, 
because yet engrossed in triumphs, the center of 
all op’ forces, is driven in, and only a little 
time is required to witness all opposition sub- 
dued, and conflicting interests marching forth to 
occupy the conquered territory. Before we can 
AS AE 
act wrought, race » - 
sically, intellectually, and morally. a 

Then work on. Talk its precepts into this 
friend and that neighbor. ially indoctrinate 
our youth. Talk up tems ys reading, jour- 
nals, books, &c., and they will finish the work. 
Never missio! did more man-saving work, or 
that more prolific in human improvement. 
Reader, will you aid in 1855? 

Now is the time to send in the-“ clubs.” 
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General Articles. 


HUMAN NATURE, 
AS REVEALED IN HOURS OF DANGER. 





BY MENTOR. 

Hovrs of sudden and awful calamity rend away 
all disguises from the human spirit, and show it 
just as itis. So tanght and trained do men be- 
come in the intercourse of life, that they acquire 
the habit, and yet not necessarily through dis- 
honorable aims, of veiling from sight, or at the 
least throwing into the shadows of the back- 
ground, their real motives and intentions. Mean- 
while, the more pleasing colors of sentiment are 
made to brighten the foreground of the picture ; 
and to these, with half-pardonable art, the eye of 
the observer is constantly directed. So, the sur- 
face of society, like the earth in spring-time, still 
wears a garment of beauty; no matter whether 
beneath there is stable and genial soil, or yawn- 
ing caverns and the throes of the coming earth- 
quake. Happily, however, there are hearts, as 
truly as there are “ sepulchres full of dead men’s 
bones,” within human breasts. But, however, 
men may have concealed excellences or deformi- 
ties on the common ways of life, the hour of 
terror strips each to the core, and sets before our 
eyes the picture of the actual man. 

This truth we see illustrated in many ways in 
the recent loss of the ill-fated steamer, Arctic. 
For hours death hovered over the doomed beings 
on her deck ; and as the monster shook his bony 
finger before their eyes, the human mass became 
a transparent mirror, reflecting the ultimate in- 
ner lineaments of human nature, under whatever 
modifications, or in whatever garb it may be 
found. Let us endeavor to read some of the 
revelations of humanity made by that scene. 

The facts of this wreck are doubtless branded 
into the general mind with a horrible distinctness. 
[t is my purpose, not to give a history of these, 
but to draw from what is generally known a few 
reflections, tending to throw light upon the tem- 
per of man, as he is, at the present age of the 
world. 

We discover, then, first, that the higher in- 
terests of humanity are almost wholly subor- 
dinated to the sway of our baser powers. The 
possessorship each one has in his own spirit, and 
the right he has to the growth and uses of its 
powers, are forgotten in the pride of rivalry, in 
selfish interests, and in an idle, ease and reckless 
self-love. Hence we have the spectacle of a gal- 
lant steamer, freighted with nearly four hundred 
lives, pushing forward at well nigh her highest 
speed, through a fog that every moment endan- 
gered a collision with some outward-bound ship, 
and that without signals, although on the very 
“ highway” of the seas! Why this reckless se- 
curity? Is not a commerce of men’s lives the 
highest species of commerce? Can the precious 
lading be too carefully guarded and preserved ? 
And what a grinnin mockery is it to be told, 
when we deplore oo Ae of this steamer, “ Why, 
sir, both ship and cargo were fully insured.” 
Were the beating hearts that clustered on her 
deck, insured? Were the high emotions that 
swelled within them, and the power for good of 
so many strongly-knit characters, covered by 
‘* premiums” and “ policy ?”? Were the thought- 
ful, manly brows, and those fair cheeks 


“That blushed at praise of their own loveliness,” 


included under the saving power of ‘‘ rate per 
cent?’ No doubt the owners of dead, dumb bales 
and casks, of the engine, the oak and the iron 
bolts, will receive full recompense. They suffer 
no loss. But who shall replace the lost “ g 

of affection and hope in the bereaved father’s 
heart? Who shall make good the widow’s “ es- 
tate” of love and support ; or the “ property” of 
friends and society in the sympathies and activi- 





—— 


ties of many a familiar form, long before this 
made the prey of monsters of the deep? 

The Vesta might have prevented wholly this 
waste of human life. So the event proved; and 
her peculiar construction should have encourr ged 
to the —. But forgetting the possibility of 
danger to others in the strong appearances of it 
that threatened herself, she made without farther 
ceremony for the land, and reached it safely. 

Scrutinizing all these facts impartially, it would 
seem that men must draw from them a lesson of 
humility. We must subtract somewhat from our 
self-estimation, and confess that we have some- 
times over-rated the development and elevation 
of the human, in our age. But this blow has 
fallen very heavily where its effects must te/? on 
the future. Can it be that ocean steamers will still 
race for a paltry supremacy in speed, when the 
price of victory is the happiness of those who, in 
their high official position, coveted or promoted 
the contest? Nature’s laws are finally just; 
though sometimes the reckoning comes slowly 
round! 





Admitting the most desperate views of the cir- | 
cumstances attending this wreck, the wholesale | 


loss of life that occurred, was needless and unjus- | is 
| on 


tifiable. For four hours that massive hulk was 
settling in the water. The warning was clear ; 
the time, ample, There were strong arms on 
board, and no lack of tools or timber. The ship’s 


boats, with rafts that could have been made, | 


would have floated all on board for days; and 
provisions in abundance could have been secured 
for the voyage. Why was nothing of this kind 
accomplished? The answer must be found in 
gross incapacity on the part of the ship’s officers. 
People have so learned to hang upon authority, 
to receive their opinions, and even the permission 
to plan and act, from “leaders,” that they sel- 


dom rise to the dignity of independent thought | 


and decision, even when their own lives are at 
stake. They still look to be Jed. True, we might 
charge the passengers with want of self-posses- 
sion, as well as the officers with incapacity ; were 
it not that mental dependence is so “ bred in the 
bone,” that a “ private” can hardly be expected 
to step into an unfilled, or poorly filled post in 
the hour of need, and draw Azs captain’s commis- 
sion from the peril to be encountered, and his 
own inherent ability to achieve a noble triumph 
over it. As it is, two hundred sensible men must 
surely drown, if he they call captain, has not the 
presence and power in the moment of need to 
same them! 

But in this instance, we are told of him who 
should have been “leader,” that he seemed like 
aman “whose judgment was paralyzed ;” and 
that “system of management was never com- 
menced or applied to any one object.” So here 
was a ship of magnificent “appointments,”’ all 
save one!—a triumphal car for the transit of 
worth and wealth upon the seas, yet destitute of 
the one central intelligence and will, without 
which it was a foredoomed prey to whatever 
danger should beset it. 
under the sun,’’ that favoritism, rather than jus- 
tice, often elects men to posts of the highest res- 
ponsibility ; and the claims of genuine talent 
yield to the dictates of friendship or supposed 
expediency. But justice is not therefore de- 
throned ; and the gg Ae often most fearful 
where least expected. en we make incom- 


“This also is an evil 





| 





petent or bad men our teachers, preachers, jurists, | 
captains, or presidents, who can tell how fear- | 
fully the out-growth of man, in the community | 
| smile and word of approval had been the ample 
| reward of each manly achievement. There clus- 


or nation, is dwarfed and deformed? 

Captain Luce was generous, but not prudent, 
in despatching his first mate to the ai 
Vesta ; he was nobly self-sacrificing in his reso- 
lution to sink with his ship. But how much more 
ought we to be able to say of a man placed in 
such circumstances! The second thought of the 
people is just; and the ill-timed ovation that 
a like a storm from Montreal to the village 
of Yonkers, has passed as suddenly into the un- 
broken silence of reflection and sadness. 

But the boats of the Arctic were not capable 


of the | 
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of floating one-half the persons that voluntarily 
laced themselves on board. Here is surely a 
esson. Of what species is that humanity which 
seems to mark the private life of many ship- 
owners, when they can even consent to allow 
men, women and children, said to be their fellow- 
beings! to expose themselves to all the mis- 
chances of three thousand miles of ocean, with 
full half the chances of life, or more, against 
them, in case of accident? Let all great vessels 
be built like the Vesta—their holds divided into 
compartments, by water-tight partitions,—and if 
one or two of these freely take in water, in case 
of such an accident as that which sunk the Arctic, 
they will still float, and most likely arrive safely 
in port. If this be not done, let fewer persons 
be taken on board, and more of the means of 
safety. But “corporate bodies,” we are told, 
“ have no souls.” Then why trust them, ye who 
have? What does this mean, that a man who, on 
land, will fight like a tiger for his life, and who 
holds self-preservation to be ‘the first law of 
nature,” will nevertheless, with the full use of 
his eyes and reason, place himself on board a 
ship, see himself cast adrift, and know that he is 
gliding on the very bosom of eternity, upheld 
y by a “plank,” and yet never have made 
the inquiry whether, in the possible hour of peril, 
there are boats enough to float himself and those 
dear to him, or whether it will then be only the 
stronger and more lucky, perhaps the more heart- 
less, that shall preserve life! Surely men have 
voted their lives, and their present and eternal 
interests in the hands of “leaders.” Like sheep 
they follow at cali; and like sheep they are shorn, 
and slaughtered, and plucked, and cast aside ! 

The conduct of the Arctic’s crew is in itself a 
study. “Life,” says one of them with impudent 
assurance, “‘ was as dear to us, as life to others.” 
Granted ; but their conduct would make it more 
dear. Else they must have staid by, improved 
by their services, and then shared, the common 
chance. Again, the desirableness of a life, to its 
possessor, or to society, depends on what that 
life is. And tried by this test, the comparison 
may prove unfavorable to those who have ori- 
ginated it. Sailors are men, and as such have 
equal rights with all others. But when the 
make themselves sailors, they say in effect, “It 
shall be our business to see that these ships and 
their freightage reach their destination in safety.”’ 
The passenger purchases a right to be conveyed 
to such destination: the sailor, from captain to 
coal-heaver, is to see that that right is not in- 
fringed. If wreck occurs, then, passengers have 
the first claim to the boats; and sailors, by vir- 
tue of their business, not of their rank, must take 
the chances that are left. This, the conduct of 
Captain Luce, and the plaudits of the community 
upon that conduct, declare to be the true doc- 
trine. Yet, while hundreds were left to go down 
in that last hour of agony, and, rising up, to 
“spread out like oil on the waters,” to struggle 
and perish one by one, boats had previously gone 
away, loaded mainly with officers, engineers and 
firemen, with empty seats in them, and men! 
standing with pistols, it is said, threatening the 
wretch that should attempt to join them! 

A more painful reflection, here, is that, so far 
as yet known, not one woman or child was saved 
from the wreck. Neither officers nor men who 
had boats at their command, once offered them 
to the defenceless beings who had so lately been 
the objects of universal deference and regard, the 
light and solace of hours of leisure, and whose 


tered “lovely womanhood”’ and innocent, _ 
tling infancy, at both whose shrines, under r 
skies and in quieter hours, so much homage is 
paid,—there they clustered now, white with a 

prehension of an awful fate, yet no one of their 
former admirers had the magnanimity to say, 
“There are boats and provisions; there the 
tumbling waves; and yonder are havens and 
homes. : and God speed you!” So the world 
has its “fair-weather” gallantry, too; and how 
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much of this, if the fate of Woman on the Arctic 
is to be the test! 

Yet here, again, we see the foot-prints of eter- 
nal justice. They who do the drudgery of the 
world, are, by those who employ them, and who 
reap the larger profit of their lives, sedulously 
kept at a distance from all the more exalted in- 
fluences and rewards of social life. They are 
shut out, except in instances where an innate 
nobility of soul is too powerful for circumstances, 
almost entirely from the atmosphere of taste, 
genius and culture ; from familiarity with ele- 
vated standards of manhood, and the motives to 
self-perfection; and from the higher style of edu- 
cation that undeniably flows in greater or less de- 
gree from such surroundings. Society—that is, 
class, wealth, privilege—wants in these beings 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water ;” and it 
wants in them nothing more. Justly enough, 
therefore, it commonly gets nothing more; and 
the man whom power and privilege have sys- 
tematically labored to mutilate of all the glories 
of manhood, proves himself in the hour of trial 
and need a shockingly deformed thing, perhaps, 
(and not very wonderful, if it were so,) a tinge 
of malicious triumph strengthens the resolution 
with which the life-long “superior” is abandoned 
in the hour of peril, to his fate. When men, of 
whatever rank or sphere in life, once begin to 
treat all men as brothers, they will have better 
ground for expecting a brother’s kindness and 
consideration in return. 

We have seen how the grander forces of human 
nature were in this hour of peril sacrificed to the 
baser. There is a mournful fact that sets this 
thought in a strong light. Unintellectual, ani- 
mal force saved itself by craft, bullying and flight; 
while, as exceptional cases, men of talent and 
high moral culture also came off by good fortune 
or perseverance, among the rescued. Still, what 
a proportion of high and noble natures perished. 
A striking instance is that of Mahlon Day. In 
how many thousands of young minds had the 
“ Children’s Books”’ of this excellent man awak- 
ened and strengthened a love of virtue, truth and 
excellence! Who can estimate the influence he 
has exerted for good on the mind of the nation? 
Who can measure the moral force that radiated 
on every side about the enterprise and labors of 
this one man? Yet the heartless arrangements 
of capital and speculation plunged Mahlon Day, 
where he was last seen, upon a frail plank in the 
midst of the buffeting waves of the wide, blue 
ocean ; and soon, we must suppose, a bubbling 
eddy of waters on a little spot of that angry 
waste, told where the death agony was, and the 
Philanthropist and Christian sank never to rise! 

Yet if the higher humanity found itself aban- 
doned in that hour, nobly did it vindicate its own 
triumph. In the moment of dissolution, in such 
a scene, the physical agony must have place for 
the time ; but in the awful pause of preparation 
for that impending fate, the social and spiritual 
nature beamed out with its own deep and pure 
effulgence. It will be profitable to read again 
and again the following account of that moment, 
obtained from the lips of Captain Luce: “The 
passengers, when all hope was past, gathered up- 
on the quarter-deck ; but instead of exhibiting 
external signs of terror and despair, they nearly 
all assumed a cheerfulness that beautifully be- 
ay the sublime power of mind over matter. 

re they departed for that long and dark jour- 
ney, they bade each other farewell; and yet not 
farewell, but a kind of gentle “good night,” 
that spoke of the sublime hope of soon greeting 
each other with a bright “ good morning” before 
the gates of Paradise. At length with a slough 
of agony, and a wail that pierced the heavens, 
the great hull reeled to and fro, and settled down 
beneath the dark waters, leaving their boiling 
surface covered with a dense mass of struggling, 
drowning humanity, ing at the wreck of 
matter that floated aro them. Like oil upon 
the waters, the mass soon spread out in all direc- 
tions, and many of them sank within Captain 
Luce’s sight, to rise no more.” 


— 








Can the American mind drink in these words, 
and all the startling pictures of this awful hour that 
have appeared, and still rush on blindly to devise 
and execute schemes which, in their turn, must 
involve again and again the loss of human life, 
among horrors as appalling, and devastation as 
wide-spread as bere? It can: it will! “That 
which hath been, shall be ;”’ for human brains do 
not develope a feeble into a prominent organ in 
a fortnight ; and therefore, a posteriori, the hu- 
man mind does not acquire in its strength within 
such short spaces of time, a power or sentiment 
before weak and uninfluential. The national 
brain, type of the national soul, changes slowly, 
like the national features or tongue. Humanity 
is yet a feeble element in most minds. A slow, 
vacillating, tedious growth must antecede its 
maturity. Already, indeed, the horrors of the 
Arctic’s loss are beginning to fade from the tide 
of conversation, perhaps from the records of me- 
mory, in the more recent horrors enacted on our 
Western railroads, and on the waters of the Paci- 
fic. And yet something—some little improve- 
ment—will doubtless grow out of these calamities, 
and particularly of that which we have had 
especially in consideration. Life will be in a 
slight degree more safe, henceforth, on the ocean. 
And of such almost imperceptible steps is made 
up the Progress of Mankind. 


Biography. 














THOMAS H. BENTON. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH AND PORTRAIT. 


Mr. Benton’s physiology is a very marked one. 
For massiveness of chest, and size and vigor of 
the vital apparatus, he has few equals. He must 
have descended from a long-lived ancestry ; and 
unless he grossly violates the laws of life, he is 
destined to live to a very great age. 

His head is not large; it is, however, more 
round and less elongated than most heads, so 
that a given measure contains more brain than if 
it was long and thin. But the extrordinary 
amount of vitality which Mr. Benton possesses, 
furnishes his brain with all the power it can work 
off, and also imparts to it a power, intensity, and 
vigor absolutely unattainable without it, by the 
largest sized heads. His mind is always fresh 
and clear. 

The Phrenological organization of this distin- 
guished man is no less remarkable than his phy- 
siology. 

The perceptive faculties are immensely devel- 
oped, especially those giving the various kinds 
of memory, and accordingly, in this respect, he 
has but few equals. Individuality, Eventuality, 
Comparison, and Language, are very large, while 
Form, Size, Order, and Calculation, are amply 
developed ; but Causality retires. And in conse- 
quence of the intimate relation existing between 
the body and the base of the brain, and of course 
organs of memory, Mr. Benton’s extraordinary 
physical power gives his large perceptive facul- 
ties unusual vigor in addition to that derived 
from their great size. 

* He is fluent in speech, yet the style of his elo- 
quence is powerful and vehement, rather than 
beautiful or chaste. He is not a.deep reasoner, 
except it be by a comparison of facts, nor a pro- 
found planner of ways and means. In short, in 
the function as well as the organ of causation, 


he is rather deficient, yet this defect is not con- 








spicuous, owing to the large development of the 
perceptive faculties. Mirthfulness in him gene- 
rally works in conjunction with Comparison and 
Combativeness, hence his jokes are more severe 
and sarcastic than amusing or witty. Add to 
this, his coarser temperament and small Ideality, 
and you have an idea of the cast of his witticisms. 

Both Approbativeness and Self-esteem are very 
large, hence he is very aspiring and ambitious. 
Conscientiousness is rather deficient, and Spirit- 
uality is almost wanting. 

The whole base of the brain is very large. 
Amitiveness, Acquisitiveness, Appetite, Combat- 
iveness, and Destructiveness are his largest or- 
gans, and Secretiveness is by no means small, 
yet Cautiousness has not much influence, consid- 
ering with how much it is obliged to cope. His 
force of character is very great. 

Adhesiveness in him is very large, hence the 
number and devotedness of his friends, and his 
great personal popularity among them. Firmness 
is also very large, and accordingly he is very set 
in his own way, though easily persuaded, in con- 
sequence of having large Adhesiveness and Be- 
nevolence. 


—_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Thomas Hart Benton, the subject of this sketch, 
is one of the most talented statesmen now living 
in America. He was born in North Carolina, in 
1783, and educated at Chapel Hill College, stu- 
died law in William and Mary’s College, entered 
the United States army in 1810, and afterwards 
practised law in Nashville, Tennessee. Soon 
after wards he moved to Missouri, where he edi- 
ted a newspaper. 

It was in 1820 that Mr. Benton came to Wash- 
ington as one of the Senators of the newly ad- 
mitted State of Missouri. At that time Mr. 
Munroe was President, and some of the ablest 
men in the country, were members of the Senate. 
Speaking of the executive department of the go- 
vernment at that time, he himself says, “It 
would be difficult to find in any government in 
any country, at any time, more talent and expe- 
rience, more dignity and decorum, more purity 
of private life, a larger mass of information, and 
more addiction to business, than was comprised 
in its members. The legislative department was 
equally impressive. The Senate presented a 
long list of eminent men who had become known 
by their services in the Federal or State govern- 
ments, and some of them connected with its ear- 
liest history.’’, 

It was at this time that his term of thirty 
years in the Senate commenced. The Missouri 
of that early day has grown to the position of a 
most important State of the Union, when the last 
term of her Senator expires. 

One of the first subjects in which his efforts 
were enlisted after entering the Senate, related 
to the occupation and settlement of the Oregon 
Territory. The agitation of the question at that 
time was followed by the occupation of the ter- 
ritory by the United States. 

Of the great questions of permanent import- 
ance which early engaged the atention of Sena- 
tor Benton, were the “Tariff and American 
system.” It came up in the session of 1823-4, 
and began to assume something of the import- 
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ance which subsequently it attained. From that | 
period until its last revision in 1846, it perhaps 
for the length of time has been the most promi- 
nent topic before the country. On this subject 
the views of Mr. Benton were uniformly and con- 
stantly expressed in opposition to protection. 

In fact, the life of Mr. Benton is more or less 
intimately interwoven in all the measures of the 
Senate of the United States during the thirty 
years of which he was a member. No full sketch 
of his life could be given without considerable 
enlargement upon these measures. This would 
require greater space than our limits permit, and 
would be departing from the general plan of 
these outlines. Those who desire more details, 
or who are interested in public men and public 
affairs during this long period, will find an inex- 
haustible fund of information in the last great 
work of his life, “ The Thirty Years’, View, or, A 
History of the working of the American Govern- 





ment for thirty years.”"* Here is a biography of 
Mr. Benton to its fullest extent, as comprised in 
the period above designated, and to this volume 
we refer for the facts of his political life. But 
we cannot omit to make some mention of the 
work itself, as it is indeed the greatest achiev- 
ment of its author. 

Mr. Benton, in political life, always acted 
with what has been known of late years, as 
the Democratic party. Naturally ardent and 
impetuous, he commenced his public career with 
all the warmth inspired by these traits of cha- 





* Thirty Years’ View; or, A History of the Working of 
the American Government for thirty years, from 1828 to 
1850; chiefly taken from the Congress debates, the private 
papers of G | Jackson, and the speeches of Ex-Senator 
Benton, with his actual view of men and affairs: with his- 
torical notes and illustrations, and some notices of eminent 
deceased contemporaries. By a Senator of thirty years. 2 
vols.—vol. 1., pp. 740. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








racter. Time and experience, however, calmed 
the one and cooled the other, thereby afforded 
a rare opportunity for the exercise of candor 
and judgment, It is with such elevated and 
disciplined powers that he has compiled the 
materials gathered during his long career in 
these two extensive, interesting, and valuable 
volumes. As an intimate view of the working 
of our executive and legislative systems, it will 
take the place of every other work which has 
been, or may soon be published. All the impor- 
tant topics which came up for discussion in Con- 
gress, the arguments on the opposite sides, the 
character and manner of the speakers, the action 
that was taken upon them, the character of the 
prominent public men, the action of the execu- 
tive, the state papers, the position of the parties, 
and, in a word, every thing calculated to interest 
or to be of value to the American citizen, which 
occurred in these thirty years, is here spread out 
in full. It was during this period, that Webster, 
Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, and many other eminent 
statesmen flourished. It was during this period, 
that some of the greatest debates of the American 
Senate took place, and some of the greatest moves 
ments of the government were made. Who doe- 
not remember Jackson’s memorable administra- 
tion, and the astonishing excitement into which 
the country was at times thrown; the war with 
the United States Bank, the removal of the de- 
posits, the treasury circular, the pet bank system, 
the nullification proceedings of South Carolina, 
the compromise tariff, &c.,&e. With this book of 
Mr. Benton as our guide, we go behind the scenes 
and inspect the motives which actuated and con- 
trolled these ymeasures, and learn the wisdom 
they should teach. 

The manner in which Mr. Benton has performed 
this work is admirable. The style is as graphic 
and interesting as if he was narrating in our pre- 
sence the particulars, and enriching them with 
personal anecdotes and sketches of a most striking 
character. His pages are entirely free from all 
asperity and bitterness, and with the utmost 
frankness, kindliness, and candor he writes of 
political friends and foes. It is truly an Ameri- 
can work in its spirit and in its contents, and we 
urge every one to render themselves familiar 
with it as the foremost political work of the 
country. 

Mr. Benton, as a public speaker, is forcible and 
impressive. Not possessing that captivating, 
popular eloquence of Clay, nor the power or 
stately grandeur of Webster, or the clear compact 
reasoning of Wright, he yet has always main- 
tained a rank among the ablest debaters of the 
Senate. It is seldom, if ever, that there has been 
a member of that body whose mind was so richly 
stored with the facts of either American or Eng- 
lish history, or who could use them to much bet- 
ter advantage. 





Noruine is more dangerous than a friend with- 
out discretion; even a prudent enemy is preferable.—Za 
Fontaine, 


Harp on THe Women.—The inability of a wife 
to make bread has been declared sufficient ground for a 
divorces by the Jones County Agricultural Society of 


Iowa. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTS! 
. No. L 


LYMPHATIC OR viTaL.—In our examination of 
this subject, we consider and answer the question 
not unfrequently asked, What effect does the 
condition of the organs produce on the state of 
the mind? The subject is one intimately con- 
nected with Physiology and, in order that our 
understanding of it may be perfect, we will begin 
by laying our foundation in lucid definitions, and 
erecting thereon a superstructure of logical in- 
ductions. 

Human Physiology is the science which treats 
of the conditions, the phenomena, and the laws 
of life of the human body in a state of health, 
and involves an acquaintance with the pheno- 
mena, the aggregate of which constitutes human 
life. - 

Phrenology professes to be a philosephy of the 
human mind, founded upon the physiology of the 
whole physical system in general, and of the brain 
in particular. That phrenologist, therefore, who 
merely declares the direction of the mental facul- 
ties deduced from an examination of the physi- 
ology of the brain alone, and remains silent in 
relation to the power with which those faculties 
act, which he might ascertain by observing the 
physiology of the entire physical system, does 
just half that the science requires him to do ; is 
in shgrt, half a phrenologist, and half a phreno- 
logist is, in my estimation, no phrenologist at 
all. In considering the physiology of men, those 
various conditions of their systems denominated 
temperaments, constitute the most marked and 
manifest differences between them, and these 
temperaments we may define as peculiarities of 
organization. 

Galen, a Roman writer, who flourished in the 
early days of the decline of the Empire, observed 
these distinctive peculiarities and named them 
the sanguine, phlegmatic, lymphatic, and melan- 
cholic temperaments, a distinction based upon 
the supposed preponderance of some one of the 
four elements; fire, water, earth, and air. Va- 
rious divisions of the temperaments have been 
proposed by modern physiologists. A French 
physician, Dr. Thomas, in the year 1826, pub- 
lished a work in Paris, on the “ Physiology of the 
Temperaments.” His observations form the basis 
of the division of the temperaments into vital, 
motive and mental, adopted by many physiolo- 
gists afd phrenologists of the present day. I 
will examine fully, this division, after giving a 
brief abstract of each of the temperaments recog- 
nized as vital, or sanguine, and bilious, and ner- 
vous. The more striking peculiarities alone of 
each will be given, leaving it to the memory or 
application of my readers to fill up more fully. 

The vital temperament is the one in which the 
secretory glands are the most active portions of 
the system. It is indicated by a general rotundity 
or fullness of the body, a dull, pale, watery ap- 
pearance of the skin; soft and abundant flesh, lan- 
guid pulse ; by a torpidity of all actions, whether 
physical or mental; by a dull, ease-seeking, in- 
dolent, inefficient disposition, anda decided aver- 
sion to corporeal or intellectual effort. Though 
this is the general condition of one possessed of 
this temperament, yet when aroused by great 
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excitements, (and great excitements alone are ca- 
pable of arousing them,) they give forth indica- 
tions of great strength of mind, purpose, and will, 
of energy, such as few would suppose to lie dor- 
mant beneath such a fair, good-natured, lack-lus- 
tre appearance ; and of physical strength, which 
far exceeds every external mark of its existence. 
Like the captured tortoise, this temperament 
moves only on the application of the burning 
coal, and then its movements, like those of the 
tortoise, are characterized by unyielding tenacity 
and unconquerable will. This is the temperament 
of latent strength, which, like the latent heat of 
combustible bodies, needs but the application of 
the living flame to demonstrate its existence, and 
prove its power. 

This is the reason why we observe that when 
this temperament is combined with a lofty mind 
which spurns its trammels, it is capable of sus- 
taining that mind through high and noble deeds ; 
and though it may sometimes gain an ascendency 
over the noble quiet within, yet when, instead of 
being the master it is the slave of that heaven- 
born principle, it helps it onward in its lofty 





* Arexanven H. Purpy was born in Milton, Westchester co., N. Y., 
on the 9th of January,1816, and by his indomitable perseverance, has risen 








reputation in the nautical and military professions, and has discharged the 
duties of collector, to the entire satisfa of his i He isa 
member of many benevolent and at the proprietor of 


the National Theatre in this city. But Mr, Purdy’s celebrity has chiefly 
arisen from the successful efforts which he has made ¢o elevate the drama. 
He was the first to place # version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on the stage ; 
and it was performed at his theatre for rwawry-srx consecutive weeks. 
We place bis portrait here as an admirable illustration of the vital tem- 
perament, though the motive presents also a full develepment. 





aims, supplies it with strength such as it could 
gain from no other sources, and bears it on suc- 
cessfully through trials in which another tem- 
perament would sink exhausted. 

Yet, how few minds there are which rise supe- 
rior to it; how many there are who fold their 
arms in indolence and become its slaves ; who, 
in the language of another, “lie supinely on their 
backs, hugging the delusive phantom of hope 
till their enemy has bound them hand and foot.’ 

People of this temperament are averse to phy- 
sical exercise of an active kind, every where, 
excepting at the table; and there, though they 
may be outdone in celerity and dispatch by their 
more nervous neighbors, yet, for persistent effort 
and unconquerable energy and appetite under 
such trying circumstances, they have no equals 
or superiors. They begin by being elephants in 
appetite, and end by becoming elephants in size. 

Despairing of ever becoming the equals of 
Daniel Webster in intellect, they seek, by lauda- 
ble endeavors to become the superiors of Daniel 
Lambert in size. Though their vests, like Lam- 
bert’s, may never embrace nine men within the 
amplitude of each, yet they feel that each effort 
to increase that amplitude is, “like virtue, its 
own exceeding great reward.” Of these we may 
say in the words of the immortal Shakspeare, 

“ Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits.” 

When this temperament goes to church it seeks 
the one which is easiest of access, which presents 
no long flights of steps to be overcome; and which 






























offers the complete arrangements for forgetting 
its manifold transgressions in sleep. It is in vain 
for the minister to cry “ with throat of brass and 
adamantine lungs,” 


“Sinner! rouse thee from thy sleep! 
Wake, and o'er thy folly weep!” 


Alas, that sinner hears not. Roast beef and ap- 
ple-dumplings have closed his ears to every thril- 
ling appeal, and hot oyster-stews have seared his 
conscience as with a burning coal. 

But unlike most other Sunday-sleepers, he sel- 
dom snores, and consequently never prevents his 
neighbors from enjoying a like luxury, when the 
minister will let them. And when he wakes, he 
wakes not with a start, utters no discordant 
sounds, kicks over no foot-benches in imaginary 
fright. No! he is guilty of no such indiscretions. 
He sinks to slumber as quietly as he sits down 
to his evening meal, and_arouses himself there- 
from with an equal amount of regret. I have 
somewhere read a description of an ancient Ro- 
man epicure as he seated himself to a sumptuous 
repast, which will, I think, illustrate the temper- 
ament under consideration. 

All the appurtenances of a feast which Roman 
wealth could supply were at hand, the guests 
were ready, and the host seating himself at the 
table, seized his knife and fork and plunged 
them into the savory meat, and, as the delicious 
flavor rushed up to his nostrils, he laid down his 
knife and fork, spread abroad his hands in an 
ecstacy, and cried aloud, “ Ye gods, how glori- 
ous!” 

The vital temperament is quite frequently 
found strongly marked in childhood and youth, 
even in those whose antecedents would lead us to 
predict for them a full and | ie ape nee meas- 
ure of some one or more of the other peculiari- 
ties of organization. The continuance of this 
temperament in such, is generally limited by the 
age of puberty, when nature having accomplished 
its object in laying a firm foundation of vitality, 
the whole mental and physical organization gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly merges into 
some one or other simple or complicated type. 
There are others again, in whom a strong predis- 
position to this temperament is inherent de novo 
and in whom it ultimately predominates. Let 
these same persons thus predisposed pass an ac- 
tive and stirring childhood and youth, and a busy, 
careful, and extremely active manhood, and this 
temperament will remain latent and undeveloped 
until the approaching weaknesses and infirmities 
of age cause them to relax in their efforts for 
gain, to live more at ease upon the earnings of 
their earlier years, and to pay more attention 
to the demands of their failing physical frame. 
Then they find themselves extensifying in all 
directions, clothes become uncomfortably tight 
around the waist and under the arms, and a grow- 
ing inclination for ease and quiet, and an indisposi- 
tion for all kinds of active exercise, as gradually 
manifest themselves, until finally you may say of 
each one of them in the language of the poet- 


asters, 
“He looks like s ton, 
Or like two single gentlemen rolled into one.” 


In such case as this, we cannot regard this 
temperament as indicative of disease, or of a 
morbid activity of the vital functions, since na- 
ture here evidently secks 

“To husband out life's taper to the close, 
And keeps the flame from wasting by repose.” 

But when a young person, predisposed to this 
temperament, gratifies it in its demartds for ease 
and indolence, and at the same time places no 
check upon his alimentativeness, but eats, drinks, 
sleeps, and is merry ; avoids active exercise as 
much as possible, and cherishes his ease-loving 
and indolent propensities; becomes gross, fat, 
and sensual ; such a person, I say, is guilty of a 
double sin. He sins first, against his moral na- 
ture in gratifying his low and sensual appetites ; 
and, against his ay oe nature in diso- 
beying all her demands for the active and com- 
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bined exercise of all his powers, corporeal as well 
as mental. And he reaps a double harvest from the 
double sin in gaining, first, a low, sensual, and 
velling mind, incapable of high mental exertion, 
or of long continued effort ; and, second, a gross, 
unsightly, and unwieldy body, in its own and every 
one elses’ way ; a body incapable of active or 
er exertion; keenly alive to August’s 

eats and December’s frosts; and, finally, after 
repeated twinges of the ut and rheumatism, 
rushes-of-blood-to-the-head, asthmas, fevers and 
the like, the owner of a// this body, and ail its 
perquisites, balances the account and pays the 
debt of nature when she suddenly presents her 
bill through the medium of one APoPLEXY. 

That such a course as this is daily pursued by 
thousands, that such a harvest as this is daily 
reaped by thousands, that thousands will continue 
to pursue this course, and thousands reap this 
self-same harvest, is perfectly apparent to all 
who will cast their eyes about them and behold 
the lives and deaths of thousands in this very 
city and country. 

pon this point, Dr. Trall uses fhe following 

language in his very valuable work recently 

— by Fowters anp WELLS, entitled, The 
ew Hydropathic Cook Book : 

“ Nutrition, let me say again, is the replenish- 
ment of the tissues, not the accumulation of fat 
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or adipose matter in the cellular membrane. The | 
latter is a disease ; and a fattened animal, be ita | 


hog or an alderman, is a diseased animal. 


A | 


well-developed man or beast of one hundred and | 
fifty pounds weight, would not have one ounce | 


more of real strength, of acting, moving, walking 
fibre ; of bone, muscle, nerve or sinew, if he or 
it should be fattened to the bulk of five hundred 
or a thousand pounds. Fat men, fat women, fat 
children, and fat pigs are not exampW®s of exces- 


sive nutrition so much as of deficient excretion. | 


And the ‘ mammoth pig’ now lying on his bed of 


straw in the vicinity of the Crystal Palace, and | 
groaning stentoriously under the burden of more | 


than half a ton of dead effete, adipose excre- 
ment, is far from being a specimen of either good 
looks or good health. Examples of human be- 
ings suffering in a similar condition are not rare, 
and the spectacle they exhibit teaches precisely 
the same lesson.”’— Op. Cit., p. 146. 


The following conclusions are derived from 


the foregoing: 

First,—A due development of the vital tem- 
perament is compatible with perfect health, and 
and absolutely good in itself; for every natural 
development of man is good if not excessive. 

Second,- On the other hand, an undue devel- 
opment of this temperament is incompatible with 
good health, and is, from its excess, decidedly bad. 





HOPE. 
> ”- 
This organ, or sentiment, when fully developed, ie well illustrated in 
the following lines, 
BY ©. D. STUART. 
The hope of a man! ‘tis as high as the stars, 
As deep as the fathomless space; 
As streng as the earthquake that breaketh its bars, 
And swift as the light in its race: 
The glory and fame, and the strength shall decay, 
But the bope of the spirit is sure; 
And fresh, when the sun and the stars fade away, 
Will for ever and ever endure! 


“ Prgase Caance THe Direction or my Jour- 


wat.” Certainly, Sir. Only tell us where—to what Post- | 


office it is now sent, and to what office you wésh it sent, and 
we will change the direction as often as you like, even if it 
be a dozen times a year. Some of our best friends are 
among those who go from place te place, introducing the 


| merely blind, instinctive desires, 


Journat where business or pleasure calls them, and we are 


always glad to send the “d ts along,” wh 
may happen to go. 

We will, at any time, change the direction of the JovrnwaL 
from one Post-office to any other during the year, as the 
Subscriber may direct.—Pusiisuers, 
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“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’”"—Hon. T. J. Rusx. 








LETTER TO A YOUNG 
STUDENT IN PHRENOLOGY. 
BY H. ©. FOOTE. 

Guap to learn that you take such an interest 
in Phrenology, because you will receive the 
benefit of it as you go along. a 
a window not only into your own breast, but in 
other peoples’; so that you will not only under- 
stand yourself better, but all the rest of the world 
besides. To be sure young America is apt to 
exult when he first masters a new idea, especially 
if it is one a little ahead of the age! Likea 

oung colt just let out into the pasture, after 

ing confined a long time, he snuffs the fresh 
breeze; he neighs and he kicks up his heels! 
But you must avoid too much mental excite- 
ment ; your physical system is slender and weak, 
and your brain large; your mind is naturally 
precocious, and its tendency will be to rob your 
body of its share of vital energy; your mind 
needs restraint, and not stimulation, until your 
bodily health catches up. Of all things, dispu- 
tation is the most exhausting to one with a weak 
nervous system and moderate language, and you 
would do well to avoid its excess. I know how 
it goes, by experience, when I first mastered the 
rudiments of practical Phrenology. 

As to your situation in Wall street, I am 
inclined to think you had better yemain, 
unless you wish to enter into some other 
business. There is an advantage in staying at 
one place, both in cultivating en moderate 
Continuity and improving your business stand- 
ing. For instance: if you should eve? want 
another situation it would be more of an advan- 
tage to you to be able to say that you had re- 
mained at your last place for two, three or five 

ears, than two, three, or five weeks or months. 

sides, all employers have their faults, and you 
could not expect to find one in a thousand to 
come up to your standard of perfection. We 
must take the world as it is; but at the same 
time we should use our best endeavors to do what 
little we can to reform it by mild, gentle means. 
Love is, or should be, the ruling power in this 
world as it is in Heaven. Some think that physi- 
cal force or might is the ruling power, but they 
are mistaken. Benevolence is a higher, nobler 
faculty than Combativeness or Destructiveness ; 
and it, in conjunction with other moral faculties 
Cc ienti , Veneration, Spirituality, and 
Hope will eventually rule the world The na- 
tural sphere of the moral faculties is to rule all 
the rest, the selfish and animal faculties, and to 
give direction to the intellect. 

But the world is corrupt and degraded through 
Adam, and the selfish and animal faculties are 

nerally cultivated to excess and stimulated to 

iseased action, while the moral faculties are 
comparatively neglected and semi - dormant. 
When this is the case the lower faculties get the 
upper hand, and rule with a rod of iron perfectly 
tyrannical. The selfish and animal faculties are 
possessed of 
not a particle of intelli in themselves, and 
are healthy and natura a 4 so far as - are 
governed and restrained by the moral faculties, 
which are themselves guided, but not governed, 
by the intellect, which is merely a machine or 
pioneer, so to speak, for observing and reason- 
ing. The intellect can be neither good or bad 
as it is a cold passionless faculty, or rather set 
of faculties, which merely observe and reason. 
No one faculty can execute all the work of the 
mind. Conscientiousness and with the aid 
of Firmness takes the Yet Con-- 





ty. 
| seientiousness is governed or regulated by Faith 
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or Spirituality, which is itself enlightened by 
Reason, the “pioneer.” So you see the mind is 
a complex machine. It is curious to exercise 
our “Human Nature’ by analyzing motives in 
observing men. When you hear a man talk 
upon any subject, you can trace or see into his 
mind sufficiently to judge what faculty, or set of 
faculties prompt him at the moment. 

If we see a man in the street bow with com- 
plaisance and smilingly to every acquaintance 
he meets, whether rich or poor, high or low, we 
know he has large Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness, and full but well-balanced Self-Esteém 
and Approbativeness. But if we see a man bow 
obsequiously only to the rich and fashionable, 
which makes of him a “ toady,’’ and turns a cold 
shoulder to his poor acquaintances, we then know 
that his Benevolence and Conscientiousness need 
cultivating, while his Approbativeness needs 
restraining. 

Mr. H., with whom you had the argument about 
the truth of Phrenology, and who thought it 
“ made infidels of all who engaged in it,” has a 
large head, and a pretty good one, though I 
measured and did not examine it Serr; but 
I judge that he is deficient in Self-Esteem. 
His Appprobativeness is large, with large Be- 
nevolence and intellect. His occupation is one 
that tends to prevent perfect independence of 
thought, as he is obliged to teach his scholars 
only that which is popular and fashionable or 
lose patronage. But I was not surprised at what 
you wrote of his opinion of Phrenology, as I 
always thought him a kind of silent believer in 


it. 

You ask what books you should read in order 
to study human nature. I will mention a few, 
to be read in the order mentioned: Rev. G. 8. 
Weaver’s “ Hopes and He ps for the Young of 
both Sexes,” and “Mental Science,” by the 
same author; Fowler’s “ Education Complete ;”’ 
Combe’s “Constitution of Man,” and “ Moral 
Philosophy ;” Paley’s “ Evidences of Christian- 
te fe Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,” 
by Walker; Butler’s “Analogy ;” and the Bible, 
the climax or key-stone, and to be read not last 
nor least, but at all times, as it is adapted to all 
capacities and all stages of progress. There are 
thousands of other good books, and I only men- 
tion a few that I happen to think of, and that I 
know are good. You ought to take the “ Phre- 
nological” and “ Water-Cure Journals.” You 
need especially the “ Water-Cure,”’ to “ post you 
up,” and render you familiar with the hygienic 
laws as “ household words,” so that you can im- 
prove your health. 

You need a tape measure to measure the heads 
of the brokers in Wall street; and sometimes 
give them good advice. Pat the “bears’’ on the 
head, and speak encouragingly to the “ bulls.” 
By the way, What are you? a young bull or bear! 

The only way I at first ever made any headway 
in practical Phrenology, was to measure and ex- 
amine every body’s head, and then compare their 
development with their actual character. Watch 
7em close and you will soon be able to see the 
connections and resulting influences. You need 
a bust,in order to get perfectly familiar with 
the location of every organ. I have a great deal 
yet to learn about Phrenology myself: it is a 
study of a life time. Yet evem a smattering of 
it affords pleasure and instruction. “A half loaf 
is better than no bread,” Perhaps the greatest 
advantage resulting from it is, that it adds such 
mental or efficiency power to a person with even 
an ordinary mind to understand it. He knows 
himself, his strength, his weakness, in what he is 
deficient, and what is in excess; in a word, he 
has an infallible standard to judge of actions 
and of men, himself and others. 

Phrenology gives us a model or perfect man ; 
that is, it shows us what we should do to be per- 
fect as far as it is possible for our unbalanced, 
abnormal, and diseased organizations, inherited 
from our ancestors, to p towards perfec- 
tion. And we can, if we wil constantly 
every day during life, even if we should live to 





be one hundred and fifty years old! Phrenology 
shows us unto what we should pay respect and 
deference, and what we should treat with (silent) 
contempt or rather pity. In this world there is 
a great deal too much Sterence paid to wealth. 
We honor and “ toady” a man merely because he 
is rich, or because he has got some “ blood” in 
his veins, or because he is well dressed, or a pea- 
cock-exquisite, perhaps, who puts on airs, which 
is all wrong and condemned by Phrenology as a 
violation of moral law for which we will be in- 
evitably punished. We should never pay defer- 
ence to an inferior faculty, to any action of or 
condition resulting from an inferior faculty. 
Phrenology shows that we owe deference to Gcd 
first, and to parents, age, governments, to virtue, 
purity, honesty and all the virtues, and to wo- 
man, inasmuch as she is purer and more spiritual- 
minded than men as a general rule. 

We can never violate any of the natural laws, 
the moral, organic, social, physical, or intellect- 
ual laws without being punished just as certainly 
as if you should put your finger in the fire you 
would violate an organic law: you would be 
punished by getting burned. 

The reason why college-bred men are so often 
opposed to Phrenology is because, it being com- 
paratively a new science, it was not taught to them 
when they went to college, and they naturall 
think that any thing not taught inside of their col- 
lege walls—and Phrenology being dogmatically 
represented to them by their “old hunker” 
teachers as a “ humbug”’— cannot amount to any- 
thing. In fact, there is a great deal of jealousy 
inherent with their opposition to it. When a 
student has graduated, he is too often apt to think 
that there is nothing more to learn. Confined 
within the four walls of his preparatory school 
four or five years, and in college four or five 
years, in all eight or ten years, his head is cram- 
med with knowledge, the material of, but not 
wisdom itself, practically ignorant of the world 
and human nature. Like a turkey-buzzard, that 
stuffs his crop with so much food that he becomes 
stupid and digests the load with difficulty, (rather 
an undignified comparison though, I’ll admit.) 
Collegiate education, though of course the best 
and most thorough book-education to be obtained, 
and a superior discipline for the mind in many 
respects, is too theoretical and abstract, and needs 
reformation in this respect. The students gene- 
rally leave college, oy filled to overflowing 
with knowledge, yet as ignorant of a practical 
knowledge of the world and human nature as a 
child. Yet a collegiate education is not to be 
despised ; I should be very glad to have one my- 
self, but in connection with m practical experi- 
ence in the world and study of human nature. 

As to the tendency of Phrenology to “ infidel- 
ity,” it is a stupid, very stupid “humbug.” The 
secret of this “all ery and no wool” is that some 
men are very eager to find any thing in nature 
which they can possibly twist and distort into a 
“ scapegoat’ for their sins. Men are wicked, 
and Phrenology tells them that some men are 
sometimes born deficient, or weak in some moral 
faculty for instance. Well, they, ey 
Infidels and Materialists,) reason thus: “ If I was 
born so I can’t help it, I am sure, and am not to 
blame, because, according to Phrenology, I am 
compelled to do so and can’t help it.” This is 
as reasonable and just as the thousands who vio- 
late the organic laws by abusing Seoeranty 
all sorts of habits, injure their health, - 
low a cart load of drugs, which makes the matter 
worse, and then lay the blame to the climate, the 
“awful, changeable climate!” “what a horrible 
climate!” - thing for a scapegoat to shift 
the responsibility from their own shoulders. 
Thus as the “awful climate’ is generally the 
scapegoat for the physiological sins of the peo- 
ple, so Phrenology is a very convenient —— 
goat for the moral sins of the people, especially 
of = yo fatalists, po! =r 

ior our free mcy and respo' y; 
Phre throws a toot of light upon it, and I 
think rather increases our responsibility instead 
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of lessening it. Tobe sure, he who is born idiotic 
is not a responsible being; but he who is born 
with a deficient moral development, yet if he has 
sufficient intellect to amount to ordinary common 
sense, (below which point no one would claim 
that he was a responsible being,) he can see his 
own deficiency, and he can see by the aid of 
Phrenology what is necessary to 1emedy it. Phre- 
a shows him his own weakness, and shows 
him how to guard against it, and how to culti- 
vate the deficient faculty ; and here is the saving 
clause. 

If none of the faculties could be cultivated or 
increased either in size, strength, or activity by 
exercise or mental and moral training, then, in- 
deed, Phrenology might be said to “lead to infi- 
delity ;”’ but we know that any or all the facul- 
eir activity and 
power increased by well-directed mental train- 
ing, drilling, or exercise, the same as we would 
train and strengthen a weak limb, therefore, 
“free agency” and individual responsibility are 
sustained by Phrenology. The law of hereditary 
descent, however, proves that the parents bear 
their share of the blame when a person is born 
imperfectly organized, either mentally, morally, 


or physically. It is only those who have a-dis- 
torted, superficial knowl of Phrenology that 
have a bad opinion of it. But the strongest ar- 


gument is, as Fowler says, that Phrenology is 
true, and its truth is capable of being mathemati- 
cally demonstrated, and being true it therefore 
cannot lead to infidelity, because God never 
made one law or thing to contradict or stultify 
another. Harmony is the law that pervades and 
rules the universe. It is an impossibility for one 
true science to contradict another. Phrenology, 
therefore, if true, cannot contradict Theology ! 
It is, in fact, infidelity itself of the worst kind to 
argue that Phrenology, being a true science, 
leads to infidelity. It shows a want of confi- 
dence in God’s laws. As well might we argue 
that botany, chemistry, or geography lead to 
infidelity! I think that the time is not far dis- 
tant when anti-Phrenologists, themselves will be 
esteemed by public opinion as the real “ infidels.” 
The impartial, patient, practical investigator 
finds that Phrenology, truthfully represented, 
not only harmonizes with Christianity, with 
Revelation, with the doctrines of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of Paul, but it tends to the 
highest, moral, intellectual, social, and physical 
welfare of man. 





PHRENOLOGY 
OF THE INDIANS. 


BY J. REED. 


Ir is hardly ape: to become intimately ac- 
quainted with the Indian in his savage state. In 
wild life he is only closely observed by the few 
ersons whose fortune it is to traverse or abide 
n his country. We are therefore aided by 
phrenology in studying more deeply the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the race. By it we 
not only gain a more thorough knowledge of the 
Indians as they at present exist, but we shall 
obtain profound information of their past ex- 
istence. 

They are about equal in physical 
sturdy, out-door working-men. ey are per- 
haps more athletic, because their ts compel 
them to be so. Some tribes of them are uni- 
formly taller than the average of civilized men, 
others are short and stout. They have well 
organized and predominant bony and muscular 
systems. Thenervous m is almost obscured 
by the superiority of the others. The females 
are phlegmatic and extremely stout ; and even 
the m are often plethoric and rotund. 

The head is small—usually smaller than the 
average Caucasian head ; yet those of the noted 
chiefs are large, and associated with a most com- 
plete physical organization, some examples for 
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symmetry and perfection of form surpassing 
everything in America. The cranium i com- 
d of thick, firm bone, and the processes are 
eavy and prominent. The perceptive region is 
uniformly large, the reflective retiring, but some- 
times full, yet never so great as to give perpen- 
dicularity to the forehead, which is, on the 
contrary, nearly always depressed, and often 
very low. The region of Benevolence is also 
low ; but the head is higher at Veneration, and 
still higher at Firmness; it continues elevated 
at Self Esteem, and then falls suddenly down, 
showing little prominence et the domestic region, 
but a heavy rounded base, very wide behind and 
above the ears. A back view reveals a distin- 
guishing peculiarity in the great width and 
circular form of the head, which outline is given 
by extraordinary Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
and Destructiveness. The principal points of 
remark on a side view are, the great elevation of 
the regions of Pride, the length of the perceptive 
group, the narrow and depressed form of the 
whole superior frontal region, and want of full- 
ness at Ideality, Imitation and Causality. 

It is unnecessary to detail the ordinary phren- 
ological faculties, since the character of the 
Indians is so little influenced by many of them, 
because of their deficiency, and of the contra- 
influence of mightier qualities of his brain and 
temperament: 

But we will refer to some of his most curious 
characteristics. The Indian is so thoroughly 
animal in his nature, that there is no great range 
of thought. His life, therefore, is simple and 
direct, and is unlike the Christian mode. Corre- 
sponding to their large perceptives, they tho- 
roughly understand the qualities of things, and 
the geography of their country. They are close 
observers, but their observation operates with 
cunning and malice, and not with philosophic 
thought. Their known love of freedom corre- 
sponds to the great size of the region of Pride. 
This gives a dignity to the race which is remark- 
able, and admirable. Corresponding to the 
spherical form of the head around the ears, is 
their notorious cunning and cruelty—there being 
scarcely any crime of which they are not some- 
times capable of committing ; and with the short- 
ness of the domestic region, their stoic reserve 
and tyrannic bearing. ith the narrowness of 
the head at Constructiveness and Acquisitive- 
ness, coincides their want of economy and the 
inability to construct houses of elaborate design. 

The peculiar constitution of the Indian renders 
it almost impossible for him to adopt the civil- 
ized mode of life. Born a freeman, and living 
upon the superabundant riches of the country, 
his elastic spirit cannot brook slavery, and his 
unyielding temperament will not bend to the 
strict and continuous duty of the “ pale face.” 
Their standard of moral and religious po | is 
placed no higher than they can reach, and to 
attain it they are ever scrupulous. Their condi- 
tion is one of savage nature, and depravity 
is rare; this was at least their state before the 
introduction of the “ fire-water,’”’ which makes 
sad havoc, with regularity of character every- 
where. They have a grandeur of mind and an 
eloquence of feeling, but no poetic sensibility. 
Their severe duty produces a stern temperament 
which is incompatible with sentiment. 

Were the heads of Indians uniform, and as 
large in all the regions of brain as they are now, 
they would certainly not be inferior to the white 
man. From their strong points we may learn 
useful lessons ; and by close study draw infer- 
ences of much practical value to ourselves. 

It is to be remarked that, corresponding with 
their complete physical development, is the great 
size of the cerebellum and the base of the cere- 
brum. So uniformly is this the case that it leads 
us to conclude that the base of the brain, i- 
cularly the cerebellum, has an intimate relation 
with the physical organism, and supplies the 
whole body with nervous fluid or force by which 
it is constantly sustained. It being positively 
proved that at least one portion of the cere- 





bellum is in direct sympathy with the bodily 
organs, we cannot avoid giving special attention 
to this region as likely to furnish matter of 
much scientific value. there is a portion of 
the brain presiding over the action of the 
muscles, it must be henge in the Indian, for what 
creature performs more muscular exertion in a 
lifetime than he. The head of every Indian 
which we have examined, presents a large and 
well balanced cerebellum. We cannot be indif- 
ferent to the coincidence of this development 
and the great animal power of its possessor, and 
the comparative freedom from disease, or long 
continued physical prostration. These consider- 
ations must add strength to the doctrine that the 
base of the brain should be fairly enlarged, pro- 
vided there is due balance of the superior parts. 

Here we wish to present some points of Indian 
character bearing upon our own mentality and 
habits, and we shall find that they are less unen- 
viable in many respects than we had supposed. 

They are almost equal to the Anglo-Saxon 
in exalted dignity of character. This — 
has buoyed up the spirit of the savage throug 
the terrible trials and disasters which it has been 
their lot to endure. They court death rather 
than degradation. They seldom survive the fall 
of that great “ pillar of independence.”” When 
it is broken down they only seek to be “ gathered 
to their fathers.” They surpass us in tenacity of 
memory—not in learning (in which we are aided 
by our literature), but in the innate power of 
recollection. Their whole history is given vy 
this power. An old Indian can recount wit 
marvellous accuracy the occurrences of his life, 
not omitting even the minute details of his story. 
Sometimes the experience of a few fathers among 
ourselves is carefully given to their children ; 
but they are left to derive information from 
other sources than the fireside. Their patience, 
self-denial, and liberality, is in striking contrast 
with the impatience, luxuriousness, and illiber- 
ality manifested among us. The Indian recog- 
nizes the great principle of equal rights, and 
says to the President of the United States, “Iam 
a man and you areanother!””* They employ the 
best means to attain physical perfection—bathe 
in the rivers, live in the air, and practise merry 
sports, obeying the natural law as strictly as we 
do—thus arriving at a green old age. 

We will now give some icular account of 
tribes and individuals. The Indians inhabiting 
the territory of the United States are of a very 
similar character. There are, however, tribes 
of superior and inferior grades. The most 
powerful specimens belong to the largest tribes, 
and inhabit the selectest portions of the country. 
There are some, as the Pah Utah, and those occu- 
pying the desert portions of California, who are 
supposed to be descendants of aclass of degraded 
criminals, once banished from the rich hunting- 
grounds of the plains, and valleys of the rivers. 
Those who occupied the great North-West terri- 
tory furnished the noted chief Black Hawk, whose 
cranial dimensions are among the largest on record. 

Keokuk, of Iowa, is another great example, 
the bust of whom adorns the cabinet of Messrs. 
Fowlers and Wells. That powerful tribe, the 
Sioux, are conceded by travellers to be the most 
perfectly proportioned of all Indians. We have 
measured the head of a living chief of the Potta- 
watamies (a tribe which has ever ranked high in 
the scale of intelligence, and which formerly 
inhabited the Grand Prairie of Illinois), and 
found it to be 283 inches in circumference below, 
and 21 about the top. From ear to ear over In- 
dividuality, 11 inches, over Firmness, 154: and 
these — were fully sustained by admeasure- 
ments in all other directions upon the head. 
The name of this chief is Chab-nee, he is a noted 
member of his once powerful tribe,—is straight 
and strong, although 73 years of age, measures 
42 inches about the chest, is intelligent, honest, 
and peaceful, and is a—man. 

But the great majority of heads are much 


* The first words of Black Hawk to President Jackson. 








inferior to this in size, and rarely is a skull 
found exhibiting dimensions which would at all 
— us in any other conclusions than that the 

ving head was much below the average of white 
men. 

In an article contributed Dr. Samuel G. 
Morton, to Mr. H. R. Schoolcraft’s great work on 
the Indian Tribes, many important phrenological 
items are set forth. The largest heads are those 
of the Shawnees (which was the tribe of that 
celebrated warrior and orator, Tecumseh.) It is 
stated that the head of the “ untamed Shawnee 
was larger thar that of the Indian of Mexico” 
who made some progress in the arts, and was 
seemingly much the wiser and more nearly civil- 
ized. There is no discrepancy here, for the 
Mexican only excelled in those peculiar charac- 
teristics, while he was inferior to the Shawnee in 
courage and heroic spirit—the one had more 
intellect, the other still greater strength of 
character. 

Thus we see that Phrenology is not only sus- 
tained by a comparison with Indian character, 
but the application of its principles must reveal 
much truth, by which we may be guided in prac- 
tical life as well as in philosophy. We gather 
scientific information from the observations of 
the animal kingdom. Shall we not derive bene- 
fit from the study of the savage but natural 
qualities of the Indian? If we do not, when he 
is gone, his history will be useless, and his expe- 
rience be as nothing. 





HINTS 
AT THE RATIONALE OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


In their opinions respecting the nature of that 
ety which reasons and reflects, mankind have 
ong been divided. On the one side, all mental 
phenomena have been ascribed to a power en- 
tirely distinct from and above physical forces ; 
while, on the other, physical causes have been 
regarded as the sole cause of mind. It cannot 
be denied that physical causes do influence the 
mind. Whether a man is a wise man or an idiot, 
is found to depend upon his cerebral structure, 
and whether he be rational or lunatic, di 
ay the healthy or morbid action of his 
The food he eats and the air he breathes influence 
his feelings and propensities. It is said that lite- 
rary men frequently use opium and tobacco, in 
order to produce a ‘flow of thought; and it is a 
common saying that “overdone beef produces 
choler ;” “ cider makes people cross,” The 
temporary derangement of the mind while a per- 
son is under the influence of alcoholic drinks, 
proves that the mind is influenced by substances 
taken into the system. Not only does food and 
air influence our feelings and pensities, but 
Sins ans aolengurenpain, lpictn, toes, 
are no longer co e. en 
that the brain and physical causes Save some- 
thing to do with those manifestations of mind 
that are at present cognizable to our senses, and 
that, therefore, mind, as it appears to us, is under 
law, and a legitimate subject for inquiry. In an 
InVestigasicz of this nature, the first question that 
arises is, How is thought produced through the 
agency of the brain? The proximate cause of 
every thing that takes place, is an action or 
motion ; every effect presupposes an action or 
motion ; we cannot conceive of a thing tak 
place without it. We see that heat and electri- 
city, things as perfectly intangible and weightless 
as thought, are produced by motion of the grossest 
matter; surely then thought may be produced 
vv the action of such highly organized matter as 
e brain. 


It has been found observation of the brain 
of patients whose skulls have been partially re- 
moved, that whenever the mind is active, the 


brain undergoes a constant motion pro’ 
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pelier in 1821. “ He saw in a female patient, the 
brain motionless and lying within the cranium 
when she was ina dreamless sleep ; in motion and 
protruding without the skull when she was agi- 
tated by dreams ; more protruded in dreams re- 
ported by herself to be vivid ; and still more so 
when awake, especially if engaged in active 
thought or sprightly conversation. Similar cases 
have been reported by others, and the facts are 
generally acknowledged. 

It is not easy to imagine how stimulus, as alco- 
hol or opium, taken into the system, should influ- 
ence the mind, otherwise than in influencing the 
action of the brain; while, on the other hand, a 
compression of the brain brings all mental acti- 
vity to astop. How can compression influence 
the brain otherwise than by stopping its motions? 
If thought is so entirely dependent upon the 
motion of the brain, surely this motion is a ne- 
cessary cause in the production of thought. How 
this motion is produced, or how it acts in produc- 
ing thought, I do not intend to attempt to explain ; 
perhaps the latter question may be better answer- 
ed when the mechanism of the brain is better 
understood. If the action of the brain be the 
proximate cause by which ideas are produced, 
then the cause of different ideas would be differ- 
ent actions or motions of the brain, influenced by 
its structure and other causes. 

The primary faculty of mind is consciousness 
or power of sensation ; sensation we suppose to 
be occasioned by an excitation propagated in 
an external organ, by external influences, and 
conveyed through sensory nerves to the brain. 
Though the action of external agents, as light, 
sound, &c., upon an organ of sense, is the first 
cause of sensation, yet we find this action of itself 
is unable to constitute a sensation. We may be 
looking directly at an object, and yes, if the mind 
be otherwise engaged, have no consciousness of 
vision ; and so of hearing, smelling, tasting, and 
feeling. We always find tt to depend upon whe- 
ther the sensation or the thought with which the 
mind is preoccupied, is most intense, which shall 
command attention ; but in either case the sensa- 
tioa is produced in the mind and notin the organ. 

Not oaly does our capability of feeling the sen- 
sation at all depend upon taking thought, but it 
also depends in a great measure upon the mind 
how we feel it. Every one knows how liable he is 
to be deceived as to the nature of an object of sight 
by misjudging of its magnitude. Thus, a fly near 
by may be imagined an ox at a distance, which 
shows plainly that the eye and optic nerve are 
merely conductors of the sight, while we are in- 
debted to the powers of thought for all idea of 
distance and magnitude ; and that when we are 
placed in a situation in which we cannot deter- 
mine from comparisoa with a preceding observa- 
tion the relative size, distance, &c., of the object, 
sense is completely at fault. It is the same with 
hearing ; it is evident that a low sound close at 
hand, and a loud one at a distance, would pro- 
duce a similar vibration upon the tympanum. It 
is only when we become familiar with a sound 
that we can judge correctly of its distance. Thus, 
when we hear the sound of a bell, we are able 
readily to say how far off it may be. 

The other senses differ from sight and hearing 
in taking cognition only of substances which must 
be in contact with the extremities of the several 
classes of nerves. They are consequently less 
liable to deception, but are equally dependent 
upon the mind. There is a curious illustration of 
the agency of mind in the sense of feeling: It is 
Pat cone J the case with those-who have had a 
limb amputated, that, owing to some irritation of 
a nerve at the ear sensation is supposed to be 
felt at some part of the missing member. Here 
it is obvious that as the mind has always associ- 
ated the irritation of that nerve with the parti- 
cular member where it terminated, it would still 
continue to do so though the members were ab- 
sent. Sensation, then, cannot exist in the mem- 
ber or organ which merely receives an irritation 
which is propagated through the sensory nerves 
of the brain. 
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Every sensory nerve we find to terminate in 
an organ or nervous expansion, fitted to receive 
and convey irritations arising from various pro- 
perties of bodies; the eye being irritated by 
light, the ear by sounds, &c., &., each distinct 
sight and souad producing a different irritation, 
which is conveyed by sensory nerves to the brain. 

We see that the motor nerves coavey an irri- 
tation from the brain to the muscles, to produce 
the various motions of the body. In the same 
manner we suppose the sensory nerves may con- 
vey irritations received by an organ of sense, 
from the external world to the brain. We know 
that a galvanic current is conveyed by the motor 
nerves, and that it will excite a similar muscu- 
lar motion with the action of the will. If elec- 
tricity excite the muscles through the motor 
nerves, surely light, soand, &c., may excite the 
brain through the sensory nerves ; and as a stimu- 
lus, like alcohol or opium, added to the blood, 
may produce an irritation, and excite a particu- 
lar feeling or passion in the brain, so an irrita- 
tion through the senses may excite a particular 
sensation. 

Ideas being once formed in the mind, the next- 
step, in order to place them in a condition in 
which we may reason from and compare them, 
is that they should be so arranged as to be repro- 
duced or remembered when required. 

It is in accordance with analogy, that if ideas 
are first produced by an action of the brain, their 
recurrence (which constitutes the faculty of mem- 
ory) should be the result of a similar action. 
Let us see, then, how far this explanation will 
agree with the facts that have been observed in 
relation to the phenomena of memory. It is ob- 
vious, if this is the manner in which memory is 
produced, that it should be the result, when by 
any means the brain, or that portion of it devoted 
to the faculty, is made to undergo an action si- 
milar to that by which the idea was first produced. 

The same action of the brain, or the same feel- 
ings, propensities and thoughts, may be produced 
by different causes. Mirth may be gookesed by 
the sight of a ludicrous object, by a queer idea, 
or by the actioa of a gas inhaled into the lungs, 
and evil propensities are produced by harsh words 
or by various stimulants taken into the system. 
Whenever, from any cause, that portioa of the 
brain devoted to the purpose is made to undergo 
a motion like that by which an idea is produced, 
the memory of that idea will be the result, pro- 
vided of course other parts act in harmony. It is 
a singular power of the mind, by which it distin- 
guishes the memory of an idea4eom the idea it- 
self, or one idea from another, yet it issomething 
that depeads upon the actioa of the brain or some 
part of it. We may lose all consciousness under 
the influence of narcotics, or we may be partially 
unconscious through a derangement of the action 
of the brain, so as to be unable to distinguish a 
real sensation from an imaginary one, or an idea 
from the memory of it. 

Memory may arise without any effort of the 
will, and be continued through a train of thought, 
through the influence of habit. Involuntary me- 
mory generally arises through what is called 
association of ideas: thus an idea or train of ideas 
is frequently brought up on visiting the same 
locality or engaging in the same occupation, as 
when they first occarred. In the same manner 
the sight or thought of a loathsome object will 
bring to mind and sometimes reproduce the nausea 
excited by its taste or odor, or the title of a story 
bie | up the whole tale. The idea is brought up 
lethe place or thing with which it has become 
associated, and is then continued through the 
train, through the influence of habit. It is owin 
to this principle that the mind, when not excited 
in another direction, rather goes over old thoughts 
than engages in entirely new ones, and that the 
more a thing is thought of, the more firmly it is 
fixed in the memory, and the more likely to be 
thought of again. 

It is known that the propensities depend upon 
the structure of the brain, in the same manner 
we suppose the power of habit depends upon a 
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change wrought in the structure of the brain by 
its use. We know that the exercise of any part 
of the body causes an increased flow of blood to 
the part ; it rashes forward to supply the place 
of that consumed in the manufacture of tissue, or, 
in other words, used in the production of force. 
We also know that more blood is furnished than 
is required to keep the part in the same condition, 
(unless the system be overtasked,) and conse- 
quently more tissue is formed than wasted, and 
the member gains in size and strength from its, 
use. We also know that the new tissue is found 
in a manner to facilitate the motion to which the 
member is used ; thus the blacksmith’s arm be- 
comes adept to one kind of motion, and that of 
the boxer to another. 

_ These facts, applied to the brain, furnish a na- 
tural “Sa of the power of habit over the 
mind. Of course if a long-continued motion ina 
particular manner, gives the brain or any part of 
the body an aptitupe to that metion, a single mo- 
tion would give a proportional aptitude : hence 
we see that, all other circumstances being equally 
favorable, the brain is more likely to undergo a 
former motion, especially if started in that way 
by an external association, than to engage in an 
entirely new one. Were is not for this, in the infi- 
nite variety of circumstances that act upon the 
brain, thoughts would rarely be reproduced. In- 
deed, as it is, they are rarely reproduced in exactly 
the same manner. The mind being started ina 
former train of thought, follows it more or less 
closely, according as other influences acting upon 
it agree with those at the former time. Itis well 
known that, as a rule, people with the least ori- 
ginality have the better memory ; and when the 
mind departs far from its normal state, as in insan- 
ity, on again returning to its normal condition, 
no recollection is had of events that the mind 
was cognizant of while in a state of insanity; 
while, if insanity return again, normal memory is 
lost, and abnormal memory takes its place. 

Thus we see that not only is a dissimilar state 
of the brain at the time of the reproduction of 
an idea,’from that at its first production, prejudi- 
cial to memory, but that the difference may be so 
great as to prevent the memory of an idea that 
occurred in a former state ey pene showing 
most unmistakably that memory is controlled by 
the physical state of the brain—that in widely 
different states of the brain, where a similar ac- 
tion cannot be produced, memory cannot be pro- 
duced. 

The force of habit furnishes an explanation for 
all the phenomena of involuntary memory, while 
that which is voluntary must, in accordance with 
analogy, be ascribed toa similar action of the 
brain brought about by a different cause. 

Whether that cause is an immaterial spirit or 
the stimulus of the blood acting upon the brain ; or 
whether what we call natural forces are altogeth- 
er the effects of an infinite spirit acting a 
matter, is a question the preceding remarks do 
not interfere with. Seeing that physical causes 
do influence mental manifestatiens, I have ven- 
tured to throw together a few thoughts on the 
question, How do they influence them? The ulti- 
mate cause I leave as I found it. G. W. 8. 





Loneeviry or Lrreriky Womuen.—tThe follow- 
ing examples show that devotion to literary duties is not 
necessarily destructive to the health and lives of women: 





Name. Died. Age. 
Mrs. Hofland, . BOR s i) eunth 
Jane Porter, . . pe a. oe . 74 
Mrs. Chapone, ° . ee pi) 
Mrs. Sherwood, ‘61 17 
B. Maria Roche, “5 80 
Mrs, Barbaulil, 28 82 
Mra. Piozzi, "21 82 
Mr Amelia Opi 3 3 

rs, 

Miss ey, Pe 40 83 
J Bailey, ’ oI 80 

oanna ‘ 
Mrs. Carter, a | Ee 90 

on, Mrs, Monkton, ‘ ° 
Harriet oP TP TY 61 95 
Mra. ° bis aes _ 9T 
Caroline L. Hersohell, 46 98 
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THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Purenoiocy is the most useful of all modern 
discoveries; for while others enhance creature comforts 
mainly, this Science teaches Lire and its Laws, and unfolds 
human nature in all its aspects. 

Its fandamental doctrine is, that each mental faculty is 
exercised by mean: of a portion of the brain, called its organ, 
the size and qnality of which are proportionate to its power. 

Its rnoor is Universal Nature. All animals, as compared 
with all others, and all human beings, as contrasted with all 
others, and with all animals, furnish living demonstration 
that it Is interwoven through all nature. Professor Silliman, 
who heads the scientific corps of this country, and who 
would commend no more than truth obliged him to, bears 
the following testimony : 

“ Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what philosophy per- 
forme for the external world; it claims to disclore the real state of 
things, and to present Nature unveiled, and in her true featuree.”” 

A good Phrenologist will prove it to your own con- 
sciousness, by delineating your character, talents, and pecu- 
liarities far more accurately than your own mother could do 

It embo<ies the only true Scrence or Muxp, and philo- 
sophy of human nature, ever divulged. It analyzes all the 
human elements and functions, thereby showing of what 
materials we are composed, and how to develop them. On 
this point hear Bishop Whately, the greatest logician of 
his time, who says: 

Even if all connection between the bra'n and m'nd were a perfect 
chimera, the treatices of Phrenologists would be of great valne, from 
their employing ® metaphysical nomen !sture far more logical, accur- 
ate, and convenient than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
schools.”” 

Among the th of prominent men in all ranks and 
stations of life, who are not only believers in the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology, but who preach and prac- 
tice it in their daily avocations, we may name the following: 


A 





How. Wa. H. Sewanp. 
Hon. Horace GRee.ey. 
Bisnor WuarTey. 
Hon. Horace Mann. 
Ws. C. Bryant. 
Amos DEANE. 

tev. Orvitie D: wey. 
Rev. Jounx Pr spont. 
Rev. H. W. Beecurr. 
How. 8 8. Ranpatt. 


Da. Joux W. Francis. 
Da. ©. A. Lez 

Dr. J. V. C. Surra. 
Dr. McCiovtrock. 

Dr. Joun Bev. 

Pror. C. CALDWELL. 
Prer. 8. G. Morton. 
Pror. 8. G. How. 
Pror. Groner Busu. 
Jover E. P. Hurwsvr. 
How. T. J. Rusx. 


Prreno.oey shows how the bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals—a most eventful range of truth. Horace 
Mann remarks: “I look upon Phrenology as the guide to 
philosophy and the handmaid of Christianity. Whoever 
disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefactor.” 

It likewise develops Nature's original type of complete 
humanity, the Creator's beau-ideal of perfect men and 
women, namely those in whom all the human functions 
are vigorous, well proportioned, and rightly exercised. 

And this perfect type shows individuals and communities 
wherein they depart from it, and thereby discloses both the 
real origin of human sins and sufferings, as well as the means 
of obviating them, by returning to this type. 

Purenoioey teaches the true system of Education. To 
educate any thing we must first know its nature. By ana- 
lyzing all the mental faculties, the science of Phrenology 
shows how to develop and to discipline each separately, and 
all collectively, into as perfect beings as our hereditary faults 
will allow. - Indeed, to Phrenology mainly is the world in- 
debted for its modern educational improvements, and most 
of its leaders in this department are Phrenologists. 

Pareno.oey teaches parents for what occupation in life 
their children are adapted, and in which they can, and can 
not, be successful and happy—a point of the utmost prac- 
tical importance, that they may be educated accordingly. 
How many most promising young men drag out a disap- 
pointed life for want of this knowledge! Hon. Thomas 
J. Rusk, United States Senator, observes: 

“ When @ man properly understands hime: If, mentally and physically, 


his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong guarantee for 
his good conduct and usefolness.”’ 


It also teaches parents the exact characteristics of child- 
ren, and thereby how to manage them properly; to what 
motives or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid; what 
desires to restrain, and what to call into action, ete. 
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Purenotocy teaches us our fellow-men. It discloses 
their real character; tells us whom to trust and mistrust, 
whom to select and reject for specific places and stations; 
enables mechanics to choose apprentices who have a parti- 
cular knack or talent for particular trades; tells who will 
always bungle; shows us who will, and will not, make us 
warm and perpetual friends, and who are, and are not, 
adapted to become partners in business. More, it even 
decides, beforehand, who can, and can not, live together 
affectionately and happily in wedlock, and on what points 
differences will arise. 

Most of all, Parzno.ocy teaches us OUR OWN SELVES; 
our faults, and how to obviate them; our excellences, and 
how to make the most of them; our proclivities to virtue 
and vice, and how to nurture the former and avoid provoca- 
tion to the latter 

Properly applied, by a judicious Examination, it becomes 
a PracticaL Guire to Self-Culture, telling us specifically 
what faculties to cultivate and what to restrain, and how 
to model ourselves into as superior beings as our natural 
capabilities will allow. Nor can can money be expended 
to greater practical advantage than in obtaining this scien- 
tific, and therefore reliable, knowledge of ourselves and 
our fellow-men. 

Having consecrated our lives to the study and practice 
of this, we profess to be able to pronounce opinions so 
accurate and reliable that you may adopt them as “life 
guides” in the improvement, development, and perfection 
of yourselves and children. 

This service we are always prepared to render, at our 
offices. Rooms are provided for the reception of individuals 
and parties, where Professional Examinations may at all 
times be made, and Charts, with full written Descriptions 
of Character, furnished. 

Our PrsenoLoercaL Casrxets contain busts, casts, and 
skulls of the most distinguished men that ever lived, and 
are always open and free to visitors. 


FOWLERS AND WELLS. 
In New York, No. 308 Broadway. 
In Boston, 142 Washington Street. 
In Philadelphia, 231 Arch Street. 











. Wsychology. 


THE SOUL AND THE OUTER 
WORLD. 


Witntn the last five or six years the world has 
been made extensively acquainted with an inter- 
esting class of phenomena which have been known 
under the general title of “ electro-psychology,” 
or “ electro-biology.”’ They consist of vivid fan- 
tastic impressions produced upen the minds of 
certain susceptible persons, generally by the au- 
thoritative declarations ant commands of an 
operator. For instance, the person used as a 
subject ~y! be told in a tone of positive assur- 
ance, that he is in the midst of a garden, sur- 
rounded by beautiful flowers, when he will seem 
to himself to absolutely see the flowers, and will 
commence the motions of plucking them from 
their stems; or he may be told that a venomous 
serpent is lurking at his feet, and he will shrink 
back with horror from an actual appearance of 
the reptile, as described ; or he may, in Ifke man- 
ner, even be made to forget, for the time being, 
his own personal identity, and to believe that he 
is any other person. Indeed, almost any idea 
however absurd, may in this way be impressed 
upon his mind with all the vividness of reality. 
These phenomena, however, are too well known 
to require farther description ; and we speak of 
them at present, only to introduce the more spe- 
cial theme of this essay, in which we propose to 
develop some practical suggestions as resulting 
from a farther view of the Jaw which governs 
these impressions. 

For the want of a better definition, the law 

verning these impressions may be called the 

aw of physical assimilation. For, by the action 
of the operator, generally through the channels 
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of sense, upon the passive soul of the subject, the 
inner conditions and percipient powers of the 
latter are assimilated to the idea intended to be 
impressed. For instance, suppose the psycholo- 
gical subject is authoritatively told that there is 
a horse standing before him. By this positive 
annunciation, aided by a slight magnetic connec- 
tion between himself and the operator, almost the 
same movements and conditions are produced 
among the faculties of his mind that would have 
been caused by the out-standing reality of that 
alleged horse, and these inner conditions and 
movements of the faculties in either case are all 
that constitute his sense of the presence of the 
horse. 

This law of psychical assimilation being, as it 
is, abundantly established, it becomes extremely 
probable that it applies, in greater or less degrees 
to ail persons ; that it operates through adi the 
avenues through which the soul is acted upon 
from the ideal and actual realms without itself, 
and that the internal states and operations of the 
soul are characterized by its influence in all the 
relations of life, and in a degree little suspected 
by mankind in general. We need not suppose 
that the action of a human operator is always 
necessary in order to determine internal psychical 
impressions and conditions, as whatever in the 
great subjective and objective world is capable 
of producing an impression even in the normal 
way, must necessarily act and produce its specific 
psychological results, after some modification of 
the same law. 

In an article published in a previous number 
of this Journal, we showed that the avenues 
through which the soul receives impressions are 
seven in number, designated as touch, (or feel- 
ing) taste, sight, hearing, smell, the cerebral or 
mental sense, (called by the old metaphysicians 
the ‘common sense,”’) and ay | the intuition, 
or sense of self-evident truths. Psychical influ- 
ences received through the channels of touch, 
taste, and smell, each as individually addressed, 
are, of course, not so marked and important as 
those received through the higher avenues, but 
they are sufficiently conspicuous to merit a few 
passing remarks. 

Thus, that the various modifications and de- 
grees of external TouCH or FEELING &s dependent 
upon the various conditions of temperature, 
clothing, &c.; should have a great influence in 
augmenting or blunting, or otherwise character- 
izing, the internal feeling, or the sensitiveness 
of the soul, is a supposition which might reason- 
ably rest upon @ priori grounds. It is confirmed 
by a comparison of the cold, unfeeling, and emo- 
tionless soul of the Laplander or Esquimaux, with 
the warm, sentimental, and pathetic soul of the 
Italian, and by the almost certain fact that cli- 
mate has established the difference between the 
two. From the tests of our own personal experi- 
ence, moreover, we may find that continued cold- 
ness to the external sense is totally incompatible 
with warm internal feelings and emotions. A hint 
is here afforded to missionaries and refor : ers of 
those who are in moral and physical degradation 
and destitution ; and it is that the outer condition 
of these classes must be made comfortable by 
clothing and fuel before even the most eloquent 
and evangelical preaching can take much effect 
upon their internal feelings and morals. 

The sense of TASTE, , according as it is 
habitually addressed, favorably or otherwise, ex- 
erts a corresponding influence upon the internal 
or psychical taste. This may not, at first be ob- 
vious to those who are not in the habit of closely 
observing the correspondence between the outer 
and inner man with their respective functions 
and susceptibilities. The truthfulness of our as- 
sertion, however, will be more than suspected 
when the bungling uncouthness of the dress, fur- 
niture, and all artistic productions of the Russian 
serf whose external taste is principally familiar 
with sour bread and , is com with 
uisitely refined menial tastes of the French-~ 
man with whom gustatory enjoyments are pro- 
vided for in the most scientific manner. Savory 
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food, temperately eaten, is, moreover, generally 
known to inspire social feelings, sparkling 
thoughts, and refined and poetical sentiments, 
whilst the habitual use of coarse unpalatable fare, 
badly served up, tends to produce mental coarse- 
ness, gruffness, and insensibility to the beautiful 
and refined in all the wsthetical faculties and 
mental and moral habits. 

We all know that interior states of the soul are 
immediately and powerfully affected through the 
sense of SIGHT, and that the effect always corres- 

nds to the nature of the object beheld. One 
important function of this outer sense is to lay 
the foundation of internal images or ideal sights, 
and through them to affect the esthetical and 
moral faculties. Thus the habitual viewing of 
beautiful objects in nature and art tends to store 
the mind with beautiful thought-forms and con- 
ceptions (which are spiritually so real that a good 
clairvoyant could even see them if he were to 
look into our minds,) and from these thought- 
forms a correspondingly beautiful and harmonious 
zsthetical and moral state may be induced in the 
soul—whereas a congregation of uubeautiful, de- 
formed, and disgusting sights tends to fill the soul 
with impure images and contemplations, which, 
if continued, must necessarily, to some extent. 
exercise a corresponding influence upon the per- 
manent development of its character. Individ- 
uals, families, nations, and churches who would 
cultivate the beauties of the interior man must 
not, therefore, neglect to accompany their moral 
efforts with corresponding embodiments in the 
outer world as addressing the eye, or their success 
can not possibly be complete ; and here we dis- 
cover an important utilitarian tof painting, 
sculpture, esthetical mn og 

Still more powerful influences may descend to 
the soul through the sense of HEARING, as the 
sweet and softening influence of the voice of 
friendship, the cries of terror, the hoarse croak- 
ings of anger, or the impassioning strains of beau- 
tiful music, fully prove. Vocal sound, indeed, is 
the natural exponent, excitant and soother of the 
passions among all the higher forms even of the 
brute creation, and it is so to a still greater ex- 
tent among mankind. The parent, therefore, 
who would properly govern the affections and ac- 
tions of his child ; the reformer who would elevate 
his brother, and the preacher or other orator who 
would stir or subdue the souls of his auditors, 
must see that the quality and intonations of his 
voice correspond to the sentiments and emotions 
which he would convey to their minds, or he will 
necessarily fall short of full success. Some years 
ago a President of the United States was un- 
doubtedly elected mainly by the influence of song- 
singing; and it is believed that by a proper 
development of the resources of music, and a 
scientific application of them to the moral and 
social wants of mankind, the world might be 
stirred to its depths, and thorough reforms in all 
matters requiring reform might be effected in a 
very short time. 

The sentimental and almost spiritual feelings 
caused by the delicious — of certain flow- 
ers, and the opposite feelings produced by the 
odors of offensive bodies, prove that the s:nse of 
SMELL is, or may be made, a vehicle of influence 
to the soul almost equally powerful with the in- 
fluences descending through the other channels 
which have been named ; but we have room only 
for a passing hint on this point. 

That through the sixth channel of psychical 
impression, or what we have called the cerebral 
or mental sense, the soul is still more powerfully 
affected and permanently characterized, must, of 
course, be iently obvious; for # is through 
this channel that the soul receives impressions of 
causes, principles, relations, &c., and communes 
with the seosemna® metaphysical and religious 
theories, poetical imaginations, and other intel- 
lectual and emotional operations of foreign minds. 
Still more powerfully characteristic of the soul’s 
internal state and operations are the influences 
which descend to it through its seventh, last, and 
highest avenue of impression, called the mvrur- 
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tion, and which is the sense of all self-evident 
facts, principles, and truths. In its higher func- 
tions however it is measurably independent of the 
outer world and its moral dynamics, and operates 
to rescue the soul from slavery to the infiuences 
acting upon it through the lower channels of im- 
pressions. 

From the foregoing considerations, therefore, 
it is obvious that the soul must, in a great degree 
become assimilated to, and receive the permanent 
impress of the influences in the outer world b: 
which it is constantly surrounded, and by whieh 
it is habitually addressed through the various 
avenues of impression which we have named. If 
outer scenes, Circumstances, associations, and the 
current thoughts of other minds, &c., are of a 
low, unbeautiful and immoral character, the 
whole moral, intellectual, and esthetical tone of 
the soul that has been daily addressed by them 
for a long time, will necessarily be lowered toa 
proximity to the same level, and its develop- 
ments will often present an exact transcript and 
correspondence of them, and vice versa when 
these influences are of a highorder. The marked 
peculiarities in the tempers, tastes, customs, opi- 
nions, &c., of different persons, communities, and 
nations, according to the physical, social, intel- 
lectual, artistic, and religious influences under 
which they have always lived, sufficiently illus- 
trate and demonstrate this principle. All this 
as a matter of observation, has been more or less 
definitely known by moral philosophers before ; 
but the Jaw upon which it depends, which we 
have called the law of psychical assimilation, has 
not been sufficiently apprehended to admit of the 
advantage which may be taken of it in avoiding 
imperfect, and securing true and happy develop- 
ments and conditions of the soul. 

A due appreciation of this law will render us 
painfully sensible of the many corrupting and 
demoralizing tangibilities,aliments, sights,sounds, 
smells, and intellectual and moral representa- 
tions everywhere met with in the present state 
of society. The general exterior aspects of our 
cities and other populous places, and even the 
homes of.isolated families, often present scenes 
of disorder, confusion, and antagonism, accom- 
panied with the most disgusting sights, sounds, 
and smells, and which must necessarily tend to 
fill the minds of those who familiarly mingle with 
them, with images and thoughts of a degrading 
nature, and entirely unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of refined tastes and elevated moral and fra- 
ternal sensibilities. The very thought, to sa 
nothing of the outer appearance, of some suc 
hells of physical and moral filth as exist in the 
heart of New York city, for example, tends to 
magnetize every soul, more or less, into corres- 
— degredations, and is thus pestilential to 
all the higher and holier attributes of humanity ; 
and if individuals and social compacts could 
really feel how much they are degenerating, or 
at least being obstructed in their moral and so- 
cial progress, by permitting such sources of cor- 
ruption and impure moral miasmata to remain in 
thei midst, some just and effectual measures to 
cleanse, purify, and beautify, would be sought 
immediately. 

We had intended to offer, in this connection, 
some remarks upon the psychological influence 
of the constant appeals to the soul through its 
sixth and seventh avenues, which comprise its 
more strictly mental and affectional sensibilities; 
but space ts us only to offer these general 
practical rules: Never listen to, or read, ac- 
counts of murders, rapes, seductions, riots, or 
brutal fights, nor encourage the relation or pub- 
lication of the same, except so far as the latter 
may be n to intelligent efforts to remove 
the evil. It is known that during the cholera 
season many individuals caught the infection by 
merely hearing or reading, and morbidly con- 
templating, the accounts of the ravages of the 
disease. Moral diseases are far more infectious 
than the cholera ; and if we would escape, and 
have our children and the world escape, being 
psychologized and assimilated with them, let us 
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banish the records, and even the thoughts of them 
from our firesides and from public contemplation, 
except, as before said, so far as they need to be 
known to excite efforts at removal. On the con- 
trary, let refined, pure, and holy thoughts, im- 
s, &c., ever be made prominent, and the souls 
of their contemplatofs will gradually and surely 
become the permanent transcripts of them in 
their interior characteristics. W. F. 





APOLLONIUS, 
AN ANCIENT VISIONIST. 


Iv there is a reality in the psychological facts 
and philosophy from time to time set forth in 
this department of the Journal, it is of course 
presumable that illustrative examples would be 
furnished, more or less, in the history of all ages 
and nations. Researches among the records of 
the past determines this to be the case; and 
among the many examples that might be men- 
tioned, are those furnished in the history of 
Apollonius, a native of Tyana in Cappadocia, 
and who was born not far from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

According to Philostratus, preintimations re- 
ceived by his mother during her pregnancy 
pointed to him as a remarkable personage, and 
from his childhood he was distinguished for extra- 
ordinary qualities of mind. In early life he at- 
tached himself to the austere tenets and discipline 
of thé Pythagorean philosophy, abstaining en- 
tirely from animal food, living en fruits and herbs, 
going barefoot, and suffering his hair to grow to 
its full length. He spent much of his time in the 
temple of Aisculapius at Age, and was by its 

»priests initiated into the mysteries of the healing 

art ; and he subsequently travelled extensively in 
various oriental countries, conversing every- 
where with the priests and magi, and storing his 
mind with their occult wisdom. A modern adept 
in the knowledge of psychological laws will of 
course not wonder that, with a favorable consti- 
tution, this mode of discipline and culture should 
procure for him the development of remarkable 
psychological powers ; and these facts remove in 
a great measure, if not wholly, the incredibility 
of several wonderful things stated of him by his 
biographer, Philostratus. 

It is stated by this writer that Apollonius in 
one or two instances restored to life persons who 
were apparently dead, by processes which in our 
- would be pronounced purely arp one 
While in the island of Crete, he exclaimed, on one 
occasion, that the sea was bringing forth land. 
It was afterwards ascertained that an island was 
at that moment rising out of the neighboring sea 
by the throes of an earthquake. ile at the 
isthmus of Corinth, he predicted the attempt of 
Nero to cut through it. In the after ot of his 
life, while at Ephesus, engaged in a public dispu- 
tation, he suddenly changed his tonewf voice and 
exclaimed, ‘ Well done, Stephen! take heart ; 
kill the tyrant, kill him!’ and then after a short 
pause he added, “ The tyrant is dead : he is killed 
this very hour.” It afterwards proved that the 
tyrannical Emperor Domitian was actually slain 
by a band of conspirators at that very hour in the 
city of Rome. 

Apollonius died at the advanced a ot ninety- 
seven, and was regarded not only by his disciples, 
but by the Emperor Severus, as a divinely in- 
spired personage, and his memory received dis- 
tin ed honors. Ww. F, 











Tue British papers contain numerous and favor- 
able notices of the American clipper-ships. Of one of them 
the London Globe says: 

There is now in the London Docks, just arrived from 
Sat S Soran scented t On ee og 
This ship has just made one of the . 


voyages on 
After Java Head on way home from 
China, she made in 16 consecutive days 4,172 miles, in one 
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TWO PATHS OF LIFE. 





MANHOOD. 





MIDDLE LIFE. 





AGE. 





TWO PATHS IN LIFE. 


Turse contrasted pictures fur- 
nish texts for a whole volume 
of sermons upon human life and 
destiny. The Curxp stands at the 
parting of the ways, and he may 
run through in succession all the 
phases depicted in either series of 
portraits. The essential elements 
of either course of development 
lie alike in those smooth features. 
Which shall be actually realized, 
depends-mainly upon the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon him 
from without. A few years of 
training in our schools upon the 
one hand, or in the streets upon 
the other, will make all the differ- 
ence, in the Youru, between the 
characters that stand opposed to 
each other in these opposite pic- 
tures. A youth of study and train- 
ing in a few years moulds the 
lineaments of the face into the 
resemblance of the first picture of 
Mannoop ; while, by a law equally 
inevitable, idleness and dissipation 
bring out all the lower animal 
faculties, which reveal themselves 
in the depressed forehead, the 
hard eyebrow, the coarse mouth, 
and the thickened neck of the op- 
posite picture. The short-boy, and 
rowdy, and blackleg, if he escapes 
the State-prison and the gallows, 
passes, as he reaches the confines 
of MippLe Ace, into the drunken 
loafer, sneaking around the grog- 
shop in the chance of securing a 
treat from some one who knew 
him in his flush days; while he 
who has chosen the other path, as 
he passes the “mid journey of 
life,” and slowly descends the 
slope towards Acs, grows daily 
richer in the love and esteem of 
those around him ; and in the bo- 
som of the family that gathers 
about his hearth, lives over again 
his happy youth and earnest man- 
hood. What a different picture is 
presented in the fate of him who 


. bas chosen the returnless down- 


ward path, another and almost 
the last stage of which is portray- 
ed in the companion sketch of 
Acs. The shadows deepen as 
he descends the hill of life. He 
has been successively useless, a 
pest, and a burden to society, and 
when he dies there is not a soul 
to wish that his life had been pro- 
longed. Two lives like these lie 
in possibility enfolded within every 
infant born into the world. 
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NALS, and One Dotiar in books. 


For asingle copy of either JournaL, One Dollar. 

For Taree Doi.ars, Lire ILuustraTep, week- 
ly, the Wa er-Ci re Jotrnat, and the Pur‘No_ocroaL 
JouRNAL, will be sent a year to one address. 

Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. 


Pigase Speciry.—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the PurEenoLogioaL, Water-Curs, or Lirz ILLvstRaTep. 

Lire Svusscripers.—It is a source of great 
satisfaction tc us, to place upon our books the names of 
those so heartily interested in our cause, as to remit, in 
advance, their subscriptions for a number of years, with a 
promise to continue subscribers for life. We hope they 
may live—always. 

Extra NUMBERS of the JournaL, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished, (of such as we have to spare,) 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent MAN or woman to subscribe. 

_ New York or Eastern funds are always pre- 
ferred, though bills on any specie-paying bank will be 
received, by the publishers, at par. 

COMPLETE VOLUMES of our JOURNALS can be 
secured by all who commence their subscriptions with the 
January number. We cannot always furnish back numbers. 

Frrenps, What say you? Shall we have the 
| pleasure of enrolling you among the hopeful band of co- 
| workers for 1855. Ifso, give us your name, your influence, 
| and aid. See Prosrecrvs, on the last page. 





PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 


Tae Pusiisners or Lire ILLustraTep will pay 
Two Hundred Dollars in Prtzes, in any of their own publi- 
cations— at regular retail prices—to persons sending the lar- 
gest list of subscribers, previous to February st, 1855, as 
follows : 


For the first, or largest list, - - $100 00 
For the second largest list, - - - 50 00 
For the third largest list, - - - 98000 
For the fourth, - - - - - 2000 


Susscrisers may be obtained in all the States and Terri- 
| tories, the Canadas and Provinces, and sent in, any time 
' previous to the first of February next. Who will have the 
| paper and prizes? 
When a large nt is forwarded, it should be sent in a 
| Check or Drafts on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, 
| properly indorsed, and made payable to FowLers aNxp 
Weis. We pay cost of exchange. 
Lire ILLvsteatep will be issued every Saturday. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 

No, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1855. 
Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC, 


Concress.—The Second Session of the XX XTII. 
Congress was opened in the Capitol at Washington, on Mon- 
day, Dec. 4. A communication from Mr. Aitchinson, resign- 
ing the office of President of the Senate, was announced, and 
General Cass was chosen chairman pro tem. The next day, 
the Senate proceeded to ball for President, when it was 
found that Mr. Bright, of Indiana, was elected by a majority 
of 24to 11. He is, consequently, ex-officio, Vice-President 
of the United States. 

In the House, the Standing Committees for the session were 
announced by the Speaker They are unchanged from the 
last session, with the exception of filling some vacancies. 
Thus far, the most important discussion has related to the 
Ostend Conference of American diplomatists, on which sub- 
ject information was called for, and a long debate ensued. 
The general tone of remark was hostile to the appointment 
of foreign-born citizens, as representatives of this country 
abroad. The position of Mr. Soulé was commented on with 
a good deal of severity. 

Notices have been given of bills for revising the naturali- 
zation laws, preventing persons of foreign birth from enter- 
ing the army or navy, and for prohibiting the immigration 
of foreign paupers. 











Tae Prestpent’s Messace.—The Annual Mes- 
sage of the President is a well-written and dispassionate 
document, stating the political relations of the country with 
clearness and brevity. The territorial expansion of the 
United States has excited the jealousy of several European 
powers; but our present attitude and past course give as- 
surance that our purposes are not aggressive, nor threatening 
to the safety and welfare of other nations. The question of 
neutral rights, in the present European conflict, exhibits a 
satisfactory aspect. Russia has given her assent to the prin- 
ciples claimed by the United States: and, though none of 
the other powers have yet taken final action on the subject, 
no objections have been made to the proposed stipulations. 
The proceedings at San Francisco with regard to the French 
Consul have been explained to the French Government, 
with no interruption of existing friendly relations. The 
misunderstanding which subsequently arose from the for- 
bidding of Mr. Soulé, the American Minister to Spain, to 
pass through France on his way from London to Madrid, 
has been amicably arranged. The French Government has 
disclaimed any design to deny the right of transit through 
her territory, and Mr. Soulé has returned to Spain by the 
route from which he was excluded by the French police. 
There is reason to believe that the present Government of 
Spain will be more favorably inclined than the preceding to 
make suitable ar ts for restoring harmony and pre- 
serving peace between that country and the United States. 
With regard to the other powers on the American continent, 
there are still mutual grievances between the United States 
and Mexico; pending negociations with Brazil, promising 
the free navigation of the Amazon; and in Central America, 
new difficulties have arisen, especially in regard to the burn- 
ing of Greytown. Our domestic condition is made the sub- 
ject of favorable comment. The National Finances, accord- 
ing to the President's exhibit, stand thus : 





Total Revenue for the last fiscal year.... .. .$73,549,705 

ture except for Public Debt........ 51,918,249 
Payments on account of Public Debt. . ’ 
Actual eduction of the Public Debt....... > 20,160, 22 
Balance in the Treasury, July |, 1858....... 2 9 2,892 

in the $ 1854....... 2 ,187,967 
‘Actual amount of Public Debt, Nov, 9°, 1854 34.975456 


Leaving a large balance in the Treasury, except oo thr as it 
may be reduced by payments on account of principal of the 
Public Debt. 

With respect to the public lands, the President remarks 
as follows: 


“The suggestions which I submitted in my annual Mes- 
sage of last year, in reference to grants of in aid of the 
constru: 
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ab and the land restored to market; and instractions 
were immediately given to that effect. The applications at 
the last session contemplated the construction of more than 
five thousand miles of road, and o- to the amount of 
nearly twenty millions of acres of public domain.” 


The Message concludes with a forcible statement of the 
solemn duties imposed upon the American Government. 

Report oF THE GENERAL Lanp Orrice.—The 
general facts contained in this document are as follows : 
During the year ending June 30, there were 7,035,000 acres 
sold for cash; 8,402,000 located by land warrants, and 14,000 
by other certificates ; 11,000,000 reported as swamp lands, 
and 1,751,000 for internal improvement—making a total of 
28,288,318 acres. For the last quarter, 4,780,000 acres were 
disposed of, being altogether an i of sales ting 
to 5,600,000 acres over the previous year, though there is a 
diminution of 2,000,000, including land warrant and swamp 
transactions, the difference being caused by the fact that the 
most of the grants for bounty lands, swamps, railroads, &c., 
had previously been disposed of. The sale for the third 
quarter of the current calendar year are more than twice as 
heavy as those for the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year, though the locations are less numerous. 





— 


Report OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL.—The 
whole number of post offices in the United States, on the 
80th June, 1854, was 23,548; net increase for the year ending 
that date, 1,228. The total number of offices on the first of 
December, 1854, was 23,925. On the 30th June last, there 
were in operation 6,697 mail routes. The number of con- 
tractors was 5,167. The length of these routes is estimated 
at 219,935 miles. The total annual transportation of mails 
was 63,387,005 miles, costing $4,630,676, and divided as fol- 
lows, viz.: 21,267,603 miles by modes not specified, at 
$1,092,838, about 5 cents per mile; 20,890,530 miles by coach, 
at $1,290,095, about 6 cents per mile; 15,433,389 miles by 
railroad, at $',758,610, about 11 cents 4 mills per mile; 
5,795,483 miles by steamboat, at $489, 88, about 8 cents 4 
mills per mile, Compared with the services of the 30th 
June, 1858, there is an increase of 1,494,463 miles of trans- 
portation, or about 2} per cent., and of $134,708 cost, being 
about three per cent. The increase of railroad service is 
2,446,684 miles, and the expense $157,281, being 19 per cent. 
in ‘transportation, and not quite 1 ; er cent. in cost. The in- 
créased transportation by modes not specified is 877,157 
miles, or about 1 per cent., st a cost of $37,520, or 8 85-100 
per cent. The transp by hes is less by 489,796 
miles, or 2 per cent., though at an increased cost of $83,137, 
or 6 88-100 per cent. The steamboat transportation during 
the past year was reduced 889,582 miles, or 15; per cent., at 
a reduced cost of $ 48,280, or 29 7-10 per cent. There were 
in service, on the 30th June last, 236 route agents, at a com- 
pensation of $181,600 per annum ; 21 local agents, at $15,490 
per annum; and 968 mail passengers, at $92,131 80 per an- 
num; making a total cost of 289,221 80 per annum to be 
added_to the other cost of transportation. 


Report oF THE Penxston Orrice.—The whole 
number of pensioners, June 80, 1858, was 11,867. Annual 
amount payable to them, 1,070,079. Same, June 80, 1854, 
14,065, and annual amount payable to them, $1,172,651 68. 
Number of revolutionary soldiers on the roll, June 30, 1853, 
1,895; number of revolutionary soldiers on the roll, June 80, 
1854, 1,069. There have been taken from the rolls of the 
Army Pensioners during the year ending June 30, 1854, by 
death, 643; by transfer to the Treasury Department, as un- 
claimed pensions, 888 ; total, 1,526. Of the Navy Pensioners 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1854, 24 are reported dead, and 
88 transferred to the Treasury Department, as unclaimed 
pensions. Of those transferred to the Treasury Department, 
but few are again restored to the roll, 
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REPORT OF THE Patent Orrice.—According to 
the Report of the Commissioner of Patents, the arrearages 
in business in that office have been well pushed forward by 
increasing the number of examiners. Since the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1,600 patents have been issued, and the whole number 
for the year will reach 1,900, or double that of 1853, 


Report on ComMERCE AND Navication.—From 
this report, it appears that there have been built within the 
present year 264 ships and barks, 69 brigs, 435 smaller ves- 
sels, and 121 steamboats, registering an aggregate of over 
840,000 tons. There were built in the New York District, 
40 ships and barks, 7 brigs, 195 smaller vessels, and 36 steam- 
boats; 68,496 tons. The total registered tonnage of the 
United States, on the 80th of June, was 5,661,416; of which 
2,333,819 was employed in foreign trade ; 2,622,114 in coast- 
ing; 146,965 in cod-fishing; 181,901 in whaling, and 677,613 
in steam navigation. 


Report FRoM THE Wak Department.—The 
actual strength of the Army is only 10,745. The whole 
authorized strength is 14,216. The deficiency is fast de- 
creasing by more rapid enlist its, A stat t is given 
of the changes made in the distribution of the army during 
last year. The removal from Florida of the remnant of the 
Seminoles has received the attention of the Department; 
but its efforts have not been very successful. The Indian 
difficulties elsewhere are alluded to. The massacre of Lieut. 
Gratton and men by the Sioux is narrated, and the fact 
stated that the army force is quite inadequate to the protec- 
tion of our frontier, and to punish Indian aggressions. Our 
entire loss in Indian actions during the year is four officers 
and sixty-three men killed, and four officers and forty-two 
men wounded. The occurrences on the frontier furnish 
deplorable proofs of the insufficiency of our military force, 
and of the absolute necessity for its increase, which was 
urged by the Secretary last year. Our effective force does 
not exceed 11,000 men, which is entirely inadequate for the 
purposes for which we maintain a standing army. Its im- 
mediate increase is urged, at a cost sufficient to give some 
degree of security to the Indian frontiers, for which purpose 
the regular force is the most efficient, cheap, proper, and 
constitutional means, 





Tue New Yors Exection.—The official can- 
vass for Governor of the State of New York, it is believed, 
will show a clear majority of about two hundred for Myron 
H. Clark, the candidate of the Whig Temperance and Anti- 
Nebraska parties. There is also said to be a la.ge majority 
of the Legislature in favor of a prohibitory liquor law. The 
other candidates on the Clark ticket are elected by large 
majorities. The vote for governor, as far as ascertained, 
stands thus: Clark, 154,869; Seymour, 154,592; Ullmann, 
121,050; Bronson, 83,590. _ 

A Noste Act.—George Reach, Esq., of Hart- 
ford, Ct., has erected a fine brick building in that city, com- 
prising twelve comfortable tenements, which he designates 
“ House for Widows,”"—being intended for the comfort and 
accommodation of women who have been deprived of the 
means of support by loss of husbands, &c. This building 
he has put in the hands of trustees for that purpose—merely 
requiring of each tenant the nominal sum of $10 a year, 
which is to pay repairs, insurance and taxes. 


INDICTMENT oF THEODORE Parker.—The Grand 
Jury of the October term of the United States Circuit at 
Boston found an indictment against the Rev. Theodore 
Parker and others. The indictment sets forth the legal pro- 
ceedings which took place under the fugitive-slave act, and 
which led to the arrest of Anthony Burns by the U. 8. Mar- 
shal of that district, who thereupon had him in legal custody, 
and then that one Theodore Parker, a clergyman, then and 
there, well knowing the premises, with force and arms did, 
knowingly and wilfully, obstruct, resist and oppose the said 
U, 8. Marshal, to the great hindrance and obstruction of 
justice, to the evil example of all others in like cases offend- 
ing, &c. Five counts in the indictment set forth the charges 
of resistance in various forms. Mr. Parker came in, accom- 
panied by his friends, waived the reading of the indictment, 
and gave bail in $1,500 for his appearance for trial on the 
1st of March next. The bondsmen, who, as they said, 
claimed the privilege and honor of becoming bail for Mr. 
Parker, were Samuel May, Francis Jackson, and John R, 
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Manley. The Government do not expect to prove that Mr. 
Parker was present during the attack upon the Court House, 
but they allege that, by his speeches at Faneuil Hall, a few 
hours previously, he made himself a participator in the pro- 
ceedings which followed. In his discourse on the Sunday 
after his arrest, he said that he had recelved many honors 
during his lifetime, but his ar t in the U. 8. Court 
on Wednesday was the highest honor he had yet received 
from his fellow-men. 





Sm Joan Franxuis.—A report has been re- 
ceived by way of Lake Superior, that the bodies of Sir 
John Franklin and his party have been found by Dr. Kane. 
They were said to be completely frozen, and in a state of 
good preservation. There is nothing incredible in the ac- 
count, although it cannot command general belief, until fur- 
ther details are made known. 


Srveviar Ceme.—For some time past, great 
consternation has been created among ladies visiting thea- 
tres and other places of amusement, by the destruction of 
their clothing by the sprinkling of oil of vitriol, by some 
unknown person. The culprit was detected in the act and 
arrested. The name of the man proves to be Theodore H 
Gray. When detected, the police officer suddenly seized 
him by the hand, with the exclamation, “ How are you— 
how do you do?” at the same time shaking the arm vio- 
lently. A small patent oiling-can, filled with vitriol, dropped 
out. By the use of this olling-can, which he concealed in 
an outside pocket prepared for that purpose, or in his 
sleeve, he was able to mingle in the crowd at places of 
amusement, and throw the vitriol upon the dresses that 
came near him. The can is a small tin contrivance, fitted 
with a flexible bottom, pressure upon which ejects the con- 
tents with considerable force It is used on steamboats and 
in shops for oiling machinery. In Gray's hands it contained 
only vitriol. The prisoner had, previous to his arrest, borne 
an excellent character, and has, it appears, been rational 
upon every subject but that of throwing vitriol. Since his 
arrest, however, having come to his senses, he expressed 
deep regret for the course he has pursued, and admits his 
guilt in every complaint. His operations have been man- 
aged quite systematically, having had a pocket made in 
each side of his coat-skirts for the vitriol thrower which 
he carried with him. On passing a lady in the street, or at 
a place of amusement, a charge from this “thrower” or 
“syringe” was easily effected without detection upon her 
dress. In some cases the ladies have been severely burned, 
the action of the acid being instantaneous and like fire. 
The prisoner has a wife and two children living at 256 De- 
lancy street. His aged mother and two sisters reside with 


him. He is a printer by trade, and about 32 years of age, | 
and carries on business at 104 Beekman street. He hasre- | cavalry. 
cently suffered from pecuniary losses, and states that this | 


probably was one of the causes that affected his reason. 


Inpran Hostimirres.—In Oregon, the Snake 
Indians, a powerful and warlike tribe, have commenced 
hostilities against the whites. A whole train of immigrants 
were massacred with the most diabolical cruelties in the 
vicinity of Fort Borse, a post belonging to the Hudson Bay 








Company. Major Haller, witf U. S. troops and volunteers, | 


made a fruitless attempt to overtake and chastise the offend- 
ers. It is charged that the Company's agents have been 
fornishing the Snakes with arms and ammunition since 
their hostile intentions were apparent. 


Taayxsorvine Day.—Thursday, Nov. 30, was 


observed in thi: and thirteen other States as a day of thanks- | 


giving for the innumerable blessings which Infinite Good- 
ness has showered up»n us during the last twelve months. 
The weather in this city was clear, cold and bracing. Dur- 
ing the morning, and for a day or two previous, thousands 
of persons left the city for different parts of the neighboring 
country, to join in the annual family refinion peculiar to 


these occasions. The principal current of this travel set | 


eastward—the sons of New England, as usual, paying 
marked respect to this day, as a token of esteem for their 
forefathers. In this city, business was ¢ lly ded, 
and the day passed off quietly, and in a s bappy manner. 
The children attached to the “ Ladies Five Points’ Mission 
House,” and Mr. Pease’s “ Five Points’ House of Industry,” 
were most lbera'ly entertained from the bountiful supplies 
of the city hotels and different friends of the institutions. 





The “Home of the Friendless,” the children on Randall's 
Island, and the destitute strangers at Ward's Island, were 
nobly cared for, and by a liberality, were 
enabled to enjoy the good things of the day. The neighbor- 
ing cities belonging to this State were happily employed in 
partaking and dispensing the comforts of this festive season. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue War.—The latest accounts from the seat 
of war show that Sebastopol still sustains itself against the 
attacks of the allies, and that the prospect of its ultimate 
reduction was as distant as ever. A great battle was fought 
on the 5th of November. An immense Russian force at- 
tacked the English p before Sebastopol, but, after an 
extremely obstinate conflict, was repulsed, leaving the field 
covered with dead, and several hundreds of prisoners. The 
loss on the side of the allies was severe, including several 
general officers. Reinforcements to the seat of war are con- 
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stant'y despatched by the British Government. Every | 


available steamship, at the last advices, was taken up for the 
purpose, including the Niagara and Arabia, of the Canard 
line. The British Government is now paying at the rate of 
£3,000,000 per annum for the charter of steamers alone, 
beside the cost of fuel. The British War Office has issued 
a circular, calling upon all the embodied and di 
militia to give as many volunteers as possible to the regi- 
ments of guards and the line and to the royal marines. The 
alarm in England seemed to be subsiding as to the p 
of the allied armies in the Crimea, which, with the rein- 
forcements arriving, were deemed sufficiently strong to 
carry out the object of the paign A win- 
ter campaign in the Crimea will evidently take place, and 
wooden barracks for 20,000 men were being shipped by the 
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4 British Government. 


Fatat Cavatry Cuarce.—The following inci- 
dent of the battle of October 25th is related by the corre- 
spondent of a New York Journal: 

“After the battle had been won, and the Russians were 
retiring and re-forming after very heavy losses, an incident 
took place which is now the subject of sharp controversy. 
Lord Teagtan sent orders for the light cavalry to ‘advance.’ 
The retiring Russian army had then re-formed with the re- 
serves, the cavalry Sa up in six solid divisions, 
supported by as many talions of infantry, with three 
batteries of artillery. In these circumstances, the order to 
‘advance’ was alt ble and absurd, and 
Lord Lucan hesitated and inquired the pupae of the order, 
as there was no object to attack, a - e 600 men of 
light artillery were to charge 
sian army and a chief battery of some = 4 
_ that Captain Nolan, who commu: 

rd Raglan, gave it this significance ; ~~ so it was obeyed 
my the very madness of heroism; victory was 
di omed by the unnecessary sacrifice of devoted t 

hey dey ape tly a mile and a half wide, 

beneath the fire of redoubts above, up to the mouth of 
thirty cannon, within range of the Russian musketry and of 
flanking batteries. Through the iron storm, up to the can- 
non’s mouth, rode these devoted horsemen, not one of whom, 
it was thought, would return ; L" e ( Lome down the 
gunners, and even charging the ed masses behind them, 
they returned, having obeyed the yt = ‘order.’ 
their way through a column of Russian lancers, the Russian 
artillery hurling grape and cannister upon the mangled mass 
of Russian lancers and -— ish light h 
vary, but, out of the si 
nearly four hundred ~~ 4, killed and wounded. Amongst 
the former was Captain Nolan, the bearer of the ‘order.’ 


Arrival or Suira O’Brren.—Among the pas- 
sengers between, Malta and Gibraltar by the Candia, which 
has just arrived home with the Indian mail, was Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, returned from transportation. He arrived from 
Australia cia Madras. He was a first-class passenger on 
board the Candia, and entered into familiar conversation 
with those on board on every topic except politics, He 
looked care-worn. He was obliged to leave the Candia at 
Gibraltar, as he is prohibited, by the terms of his pardon, 
from visiting the United Kingdom. It was believed that 
he purposed visiting some part of Italy. 


Fema_Le Paurers.—A Parliamentary paper re- 
cently printed states, that on the last day of the last week 
in the quarter ending at Lady-day, 1854, there were 21,673 
aged and infirm women in the workhouses in England and 
Wales, and 18,898 able-bodied women. Of these latter, 5,855 
were of good character, 1,904 of dissolute and abandoned 
character, and 3,598 were mothers of illegitimate children, 
but were not of dissolute or abandoned habits. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Tae AMERICAN PaRENOLOGICAL JouRNaAL will, 
be sent in Olubs, to different post-offices, when desired, as it 
frequently happens that subscribers wish to make a present 
of a volume to their friends who reside in other places. 


Ow tae Same Terms.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if rwenry 00: OF EITHER OR BOTH THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, ew avTer-Ovre JouRNAL, or 
Lire ILevs:RarTeD, are taken in one club 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for the Journals. 


Cups may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout our country, and be forwarded at once to 
the Publishers, for the new volume to be commenced on 
the first of January, EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE. 


Sever. bank-notes, post-office stamps, or gold 
coins, may be sent by mail, at single postage 


In Apvance.--The exceedingly small price at 
which our Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other principle 
than that of payment in advance ; consequently, no names 
are entered ou our book till paid for, and none are contin- 
ued longer tan paid for, unless the subscription be renewed. 


Civuss may be composed of persons residing 
in all parts of the United States, or the Canadas. It will be 
all the same to the publishers, whether they send the Jour- 
NALS to one or a hundred different post-offices. 


Renewats may be made at once, for the pre- 
sent year. Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, three 
The it will be 
duly credited, and the Jovgnats sent the full time paid for. 
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TuE only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes. The Journals are not stereotyped. 


Tue PostacE on the two Jovrnars is only siz 
cents a year, and for L re ILLust ‘step twenty-sia cents a 
year, when paid quarterly, in advance, where received. ; 


Wuewn Booxs are wanted to go by mail, the 
order should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 

Discount.—For Tiree Dollars, the Water-Cure 
Jovenat, the PurenovoeicaL Jovenat, and Lire Iiivs- 
TRATED, will be sent to one address a year. 


Request To Posrmasters.—Postmasters will 
confer a special favor on their customers, on us, and all 
other publishers, if they will stamp the name of their post- 
office PLAINLY on all letters, so that when correspondents 
fail, as they often do, to insert én their letters the name of 
the town and State, we may find out where they come from 
by the stamp of the postmaster. The present mode of 
stamping letters, and the carelessness of many writers often 
leaves us in the dark. 

Lerrers addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the wnrrss, the 

County and Stare. 


Please address, PosT-PAID, 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


The New Volume commences this January, 1855. Subscriptions 
may be sent in at once. Now is the time to begin. 
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Wavxesna, Wis. — Our friend, Mr. H. D. 
Bazz0n, will at all times be happy to supply the citizens of 
Waukesha and vicinity, with any of our publications, on 
liberal terms. 





—~ 








Aveustus Sawyer having purchased of Mr. 
Barnard his interest in the busi of the late firm of 
Barnarp anp Sawyer, Akron, Ohio, will continue the 
business at the old stand, where he will be happy to see his 
old customers and others who may favor him with their 
patronage. 

Works on Phrenology and Hydropathy constantly on 
hand. Subscriptions received for the PHRENOLOGICAL and 
Warer-Curz Jovrnas, and Lire ILLvstraTep. 

Rurvs Biancuarp, 52 La Salle st., Chicago, 
Illinois, will keep constantly on hand a full supply of our 
publications, which he will be happy to furnish at wholesale 
or retail. Subscriptions will be received for the WaTER- 
Cure and Purenotocicat Jovenais, and Lire Ituivs- 
TRATED. 

We have no hesitation in recommending Mr. Blanchard 
to our friends in Chicago, and vicinity, as every way worthy 
of their patronage. 


General Wotices. 


New York Hyonoratarc AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ScuooL.—We are happy to learn that the prosperity of this 
enterprise has thus far exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends and projectors. The lecture term, com- 
mencing November Ist, opened with a class of thirty-eight, 
of whom fourteen were females. But additions have been 
made since, enlarging the class to nearly or quite fifty. 

The preparatory measures have already been taken to se- 
cure a charter, thus removing the last and only impediment 
in the way of its complete success and permanency. 

It is amusing as well as suggestive, to notice the reception 
which the students of this School, especially the female por- 
tion of them, meet at the hands of their “learned oppo- 
nents,” the regulars, when they visit the hospitals and cli- 
niques under Allopathic control. In some instances they 
were treated with the most marked politeness and attention, 
and in other inst with a rud and incivility more 
becoming butchers and tinkerers, than surgeons and phy- 
sicians. However, all these things must needs be. The 
world has not yet got accustomed to doctors who do not ad- 

















Purenovoeists and Lecturers.—We are happy 


to announce a return to the Lecturing field of our old and | 


tried friend H. B. Gresons, who commences the winter's 


campaign in Otsego County, New York. His first course | 


was given in Portlandville, early in November last. Our 
friends in that vicinity will do well to secure his professional 
services. 

Our Frienp, G. W. Wacner, has been spending 
a few weeks in Binghamton, Broome County. He will 
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lecture in the principal towns in Middle and Western New | 


York. He will give charts and written descriptions when 


desired, and supply all works published by Fow.ers anp | 


WELIs. 

Proressor GriueT, whom we have repeatedly 
exposed as an unprincipled pretender, is still i ing him- 
self upon the public. Our friends call upon us, from Otsego 
County, N. Y., and other places he pollutes with his pre- 
sence, to expose him, and this we do, from no other motive 
than to protect the people, and to defend Phrenology against 
the unclean contact. Again we say, beware of the impostor. 

Purenotocy in Brampron, Canapa.— The 
Standard, of recent date, says: “ During the last week our 
citizens were highly edified by the interesting lectures de- 
livered in the Town Hall by Pror. Brunn nc. The Hall 
was densely crowded, and each lecture was more appre- 
ciated than the one preceding it. His examinations were 
generally satisfactory, at least those best acquainted with the 
parties said they were highly satisfied with the descriptions 
given. We believe it is Mr. Brunning’s intention to open a 
class, to whom he will impart, in a series of lessons, this 
noble science, if sufficient encouragement be given him. 
We hope he may succeed, as it is essentially necessary that 
all should know themselves. We trust that the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Brampton may embrace the present 
favorable opportunity, as another may never be offered 
again. We feel certain they will not regret it, if they only 
accept and improve the chance.” 

Mr. Brunnixe intends to visit the principal cities in 
Canada West, during the winter, where he will be happy to 
meet the friends of Phrenology. He will supply those who 
may wish, with all works published at the office of the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 











Literary Hotices. 





minister poisons, nor physicians who talk plain 
sense instead of unintelligible Latin ; nor has it yet learned 
that it is better to be cured by a woman, than killed by a 
man. Herein there must be a revolution, and this revolu- 
tion the New York Hydropathic and Physiological School 
is bound to accomplish in due time. 

ParenoLocy iN PurLape tPata.—Our branch 
house in Philadelphia, at 23' Arch street, below 7th, has 
now been in operation little more than a year, and the 
manner in which the noble friends of the science in that 
city and vicinity have sustained it, merits our warmest 
thanks. Our books have been extenslvely sold, and exami- 
nations have been very numerous, particularly the written 
descriptions of character, in which department our associate, 
Mr. Sizer, is singularly successful. Classes in Practical 
Phrenology are being taught two evenings in each week ; 
the lady members in particular are evincing great zeal, and 
making rapid progress in the science. 


Our Phonographic Reporter, Mr. Reprreup, also has 


private rooms fitted up at the Cabinet, in which he teaches 
classes in Phonography He has had large experience, and 
his style of Phonography, and success as a teacher, are un- 
surpassed. We hope very many will avail themselves of 
these classes to acquire a thorough knowledge of our noble 
science, Phrenology, and of this new progressive art, Phon- 
ography. 

Private Ciasses iy PRacticaL PHRENOLOGY 
have lately been formed at our Cabinets in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. The classes meet usually two or 
three evenings each week, until a course of eight or ten 
-essons have been given, when the student is prepared to 
continue alone his studies and investigations with the aid of 
books and a bust. 








AML Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
European “\orxs will be im ported to order tgs | 
steamer. Books sent by a4 on oo t of the 1 
letters and orders should be tpald, and d ed to 
Fow ers anp Weis, 308 B: ways New York. 


Mr. Macraurin’s New System, or LEARNING AND 
Teacmine TO Wrirk, CALLED THE CuRRENTE CALAMO 
(RAPID PEN) System or PeNMANsnIP. 


We would call attention to an advertisement in another 
column, of MacLaurin’s “Currente Calamo System of Pen- 
manship,” which professes to be a wonderful improvement 
in the mode of learning and teaching that art. 


Its claims are threefold,—1. That it combines the element 


letters, from the first, and so teaches an actual business hand 
such as is wanted for the _— of life, and such as has here- 
tofore never been taught in the schools or by masters. 

misition of the art of writing a free, 
bold, beautiful and hand, a certainty for all persons, 
or old, who go through the unless th 
idiocy or malformation of of the hand andarm. 8 That 
almost as well without a master as with 


to it is, that it is a new applica- 


ple of \ Searins 0 pees to a useful 
ich finds an illustration in 


‘the pee of 
after afew months of famili- 


of cold water, becomes, 
a his daily baths, such a lover of th ie same th 
that shocked him, that ee 
Tr 


| 
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Practica, Curistian Socraism ; a Conversa- 
tional Exposition of the True System of Human Society. 
By Aviw Batitov. New York: Fow.ers anp WELIs. 
1854. [Price prepaid by mail, $2.] 
hose who know the author of this work, will need no 

better guaranty for the tone, spirit, and purpose of the ex- 

position unfolded in it, than is furnished by his character, 
abilities and attainments. Mr. Ballou is something more 
than a theorizer. He has a large and rich experience in the 
life of Practical Christian Socialism. As the originator of 
the particular branch of the great social movement known 
by the foregoing designation, and as the head of the Hope- 
dale community, he is in a position to give the world acom- 
plete exposé of the system of social life which he advocates. 
He has done it here most thoroughly and systematically, 


| and in a fearless, but candid and truth-loving spirit. The 





work is divided into three parts. The first is devoted 
to Fundamental Principles, the second to Constitutional 
Polity, and the third to an examination of other social 
theories, with a view to show the superiority of the Practi- 
cal Christian System. The last part adds greatly to the 
value of the book, as we have very fair and tolerably full 
statements of the theories of Fourier, Owen, Warren, the 
Shakers, and the Perfectionists. Of the soundness of the 
criticism presented in connection with these abstracts of the 
various social systems, we leave each to judge for himself. 
There will doubtless be differences of opinion, as there will 
be in regard to Mr. Ballou’s own theory of social life; but 
all will acknowledge the truly Christian spirit of the whole 
book, and no one can read it without profit. We can cor- 
dially recommend it to all candid and truth seeking enquir- 
ers, We hope it will be widely circulated. 


Tue Ways or Lire. By Rev. G. S. Weaver. 
New York: Fowrers anp Wettis. 1855. [Price, pre- 
paid by mail, 87 cents.] 

The author of “Horzs anp HEtps,” a most excellent and 
popular work, intended for the young of both sexes, has 
here again presented himself before the public in a work for 
which we predict a wide circulation and a very useful mis- 
sion. It consists of a series of Lectures, in which the 
“Ways of Life’—the trwe and the false way—are antitheti- 
cally pointed out, and the highest and purest morality en- 
forced. It abounds in elevated and elevating thoughts, and 
pure, jan and practical truth. It is a book 
for the family circle, and should be found in every house. 

The work is now just ready, and orders should be sent to 
the publishers at once. . 


Sout 
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Tne Rurat New Yorker, published weekly, 
at $2 a year, by D. D. T. Moors, Rochester, N. Y., is one cf 
the most popular agricultural journals published. Always 
lively, wide awake, hopeful and enterprising, quite free from 
fogyism. The editors drive a fast team, but hold a stiff 
line. The reader becomes inspired to take hold, go to work, 
and try to do something in the world. Such a paper is sure 
to be liberally patronized, on account of its intrinsic merits, 
See advertisement. 


Tue Wuirte Dove, and other Poems for Children. 
By Exizasetu W. Townsenp. 12mo,128 pp. Price, 50 
cents, postage 10 cents. New York: J. C. Derpy. 

A pretty presentation book for children capable of appre- 
ciating poetry. 


Tae Invustratep AnnuAL REGISTER or RvRraL 
Arrars AND CuttrvatTor ALMANAC For 1855. Embel- 
lished with 120 engravings. 12mo, 144 pp. Price, 25 
cents, postage prepaid, 5 cents. Albany, N. Y.: Luraer 
Tvoxer, publisher. New York: for sale by Fowiers anp 
WELIs. 

Multum in parvo, The gist of an encyclopedia! Use- 
ful to all men and women, but particularly adapted to agri- 
culturists, horticulturists, gardeners, etc. A copy should be 
placed in the hands of every farmer. See a more elaborate 
statement of its contents in our advertising department. 


Tue Water-Cute ALMaNac, for 1855, now 
ready. Single copy 6 cents, Twelve copies 50 cents, Twenty- © 
six copies $1.00. Let every family have a copy. 


Tue PurenotocicaL Atmanac, for 1855, with 
portraits of distinguished persons. Six cents single, 50 cents 
per dozen, $:.00 for twenty-six copies, prepaid by mail to 
any post office in the United States. Address Fowiers anp 
We 1s, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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é‘ Ay : Tue Drererence In Men.— We often see an 
~) t who always knew more and —— less than his asso- 
<itininmats ad took the quartz and of while they 

E Duri 1 hich | Tue P Tuvo.—One of | andl hislite long he was the happler man. "i 

SLecTRiciry.—During a violent storm whi HE PHRENOLOGIST AND THE @.—One 0 was rman. ie & sam 
burst over Paris a few days since, the electric fluid enterél | the London correspondents of the New York Tribune of hope, and oF of desire and greed—and amid all this 
8 room in which was seated aman who had long been suffer- | Misfortune and his mysterious providences, he had that 
ing from paralysis, which deprived him com’ of the | ©oPies from an Fnglish work entitled the “ Indian Surgeon, within him which rose up and carried his heart above all 
power of speech. ‘It set fire to the bed-curtaina, and did | the following phrenological anecdote : troubles, end upon their world-wide waters bore him up 
other damage in the room, but, Instead of injuringthe infirm | ‘The author found himself among a band of convicts in a like the old Ark upon the Deluge. It was the Deluge that 
man, it restored to him his speech and health—The Papers. | prison, and among them he singled out one old man with a ve yyectinen Ark. os has distributed his - 
Th f th white head, a venerable aspect, and most noble develop- # score of them to make one msn. One supplies the 

e use of the Galvanic Battery is highly recommended, | Font He looked so noble and benign, that the author was swift ; another the cautious logic; another the i 
not only for the cure of paralysis, but also of deafness | filled with surprise to find him in the company of men who | Pelling ; another the hope, another the practical tact— 
neuralgia, skin disease, liver-complaint, dyspepsia, white | seemed to be deserving of their fate. He made inquiries, and | S70 “ABR os On by the throws peta pea fm 
swellings, and chronic diseases generally. These Galvanic | fund that “The prisoners were Thugs, convicted of lives | 1 osses that bind them together. Be distributing God 

spent in assassination, and this old man was far before the “ 
and Magnetic Machines are kept for sale by Fowiens AND | others in “Thuggee.” He looked on placidly, and listened | ™#Kes one man dependent upon another; and welds society 
Wetts, 308 Broadway, New York. Price for the best, put to this account of him. I expected an indignant denial every together as ws 2 dis aS pone lace, 
up in mahogany or rosewood cases, $12, A cheaper article | moment by him, especially when it was stated that the old | % TS#at tee ao mae ny a] 
‘ man bad tied the “fillet” round the necks of some eleven ness intereste—some are intensely progressive, 


may be had, bat is more liable to get out of order, while 
this, with proper usage, will last a lifetime, They may be 
sent by express to any place desired. 


HvsBanps, opey your Wives. — It was not a 
dream which made the wife of Julias Owmsar so anxious that 
he should not go to the Senate-chamber on the fatal Ides of 
March ; and had he complied with her entreaties, he might 
have escaped -the dagger of Brutus. Disaster followed 
disaster in the career of Napoleon, from the time he ceased 
to feel the balance-wheel of. Josepbine’s influence on his 
impetuous spirit. Our own Washington, when important 

uestions were submitted to him, often has said that he 
should like to carry the subject to his bed-chamber before 
he had formed his decision ; and those who knew the clear 
judgment and elevated purpose of Mrs. Washington thought 
all the better of him for wishing to make her a confidential 
counsellor. Indeed, the great majority of men who have 
— for themselves a good and at name, were not 
only married men, but happily ied—both paired and 
matched 

It would be well for husbands and wives to confer and 
advise with each other on all questions of importance—ques- 
tions where each are equally interested, as in property, 
business transactions, etc. The one should not involve the 
other, without consent. 


A Lone-tivep Horse.—At the Worcester Cat- 
tle Show the citizens extemporized a cavalcade a mile long, 
containing 200 saddle-horses, 55 spans, and 120 single horses 
in carriages. The Argue says that one of the horses was 
from Barre, and was 41 —_ old, and looking as hale and 
hearty as any present. is owner uses him every day, and 
censiders him poe of a8 much hard work as —_ of his 
young horses, and good for at least ten years more of active 
service. 

Few horses exceed twenty years; miany are “broken 
down” at ten or fifteen. But why not so treat them as to 
secure a long life of usefulness for the horse, the noblest of 
animals? Proper care in breeding, training, keeping and 
working, would secure this valuable end. Let us cultivate 
long-lived horses, 


DEGRADATION OF THE MuscoviTre CLERGY.—A 
Russian gentleman relates that when passing one fay 
through a village, he saw a number of peasants assembled, 
and stopped to inquire the cause. “ Oh,” replied one of 
them, “it is only the priest, whom we are goin to lock up 
in the barn.” “And why do you do that? “Because it is 
Saturday. The priest isa drunkard, and we always lock 
him up on a Saturday, in order that he may be in a condi- 
tio. to perform divine service on Sunday. On the Monday 
he is free to drink as he likes for the other days of the 
week."— French Paper. 

A beantifal example! Worse, even, than owr tobacco- 
chewing, snuff-ta ing, and cigar-smoking teachers of Chris- 
tian purity (?) and godliness, of which “ cleanliness” should 
be “ one of the virtues.” But we suppose this is not thought 
to be quite as bad as absolute, besotted dead-drunkenness! 
We are therefore, with the “ Maine Law” in prospect, in a 
less degraded condition than the Muscovites. Where are 
our missionaries? 

A Gentieman of Maryland, writing of the 
PuneNoLoeroan Journat, says: For my part, I thank God 
that I ever fell in its way, for I'm sure I am a much better 
and happier man, physically and mentally, than I ever 
should have been had I pursued the course I was in. 


J- B.—We have never seen or heard of an iron 
house in the style of which you speak There are several 
fron buildings in New York, which are well liked, but they 
will not come into general use until the price of iron is less 
than at present. 





hundred human bei: 


ngs. As I looked at him again with a 


phrenological eye, I was within an ace of the lie to 
the native gentlemen in c when the man muttered 
“Sutch-bat!” (or, “just so!") He had no wh, then, to mis- 


represent matters; indeed, 
renown he had acquired. 
That night Phrenology and I had a strong tussle; and 
she had much difficulty in reéstablishing herself in my esti- 
mation, for this specimen ef the “mild Hindoo” had 
her the lie direct. I was not satisfied, therefore, until I had 
had a further confidential talk with the venerable Thug; 
and thereafter Phrenol came out immaculate; for i 
found that this old man, with the best of bumps, had 
been reared in the belief that to keep down an increasing 
population was a good thing, and that every Thug was sure 
to go to heaven, as his “thu; fi hers must have 
done before him. Old Baharee Lall, the “Thug,” therefore 
considered that his gray hairs were down with honor 
to the grave, and in the utmost odor of sanctity; and it 
would have given him satisfaction to be permitted to 
add a few more victims to his unexampled its; but to 
this there were objections. Phrenology, indeed, was not 
invaded by a hair's breadth; it was merely a question of 
opinion as to what was crime and what was not crime. 
aree Lall had a view of that question entertained by his 
ancestors, and carefully handed down to him; and, while 
taking a human life, his heart went not a jot the faster. His 
only wonder was, how others did not think as he did; and 
he » dtett gly A. A his as het A, toa 
fearful extent. As I bid Baharee Lall adieu I passed my 
hand across my windpipe. I wanted to assure a 
its being still in the same spot where I had seen it when 
shaving last. Bah Lall “sal d” with the greatest 
amount of courtesy that the long iron bar thought becoming 
to the occasion. We were perf polite, and merely 
gentlemen holding different opinions. 


he was unwilling to forego the 
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REVOLUTION In Burtprne.—In various parts of 
Massachusetts, a material for the construction of dwelling 
houses, stores, barns, &c., is coming into use. This new 
material is called concrete, and is made of gravel and lime. 
We believe it was Mr. Fowler, of New York, who first used 
the article in this country for building purposes. Two or 
three buildings of this material are in process of erection in 
this city, and we feel safe in predicting that ere long no ma- 
terial will be more generally used than concrete. We saw 
one house at Hopedale the other day, a beautiful octagon, the 
walls and partitions of which, from cellar to roof, cost but 
one hundred and fifty dollars, labor and stock included. 
The material can be shaped into every conceivable form. 
Those who desire columns, pilasters, cornices, or other archi- 
tectural ornaments to their dwellings, can have them almost 
without money and without price; for lime is cheap, and 
gravel can be had for nothing. Comfortable, convenient, 
beautiful and durable homes may be built of concrete for 
less than one-half the cost of their construction out of any 
other known material. The introduction of concrete will 
form a new era in the art of building, and be the means, we 
ardently hope, of providing “ homes for all."—Rhode Island 
Freeman, 


DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING A MODEL BUSINESS LETTER. 


1. Get white paper, black ink, and a good pen. 

2. Know exactly what you wish to say before you com- 
mence. 

8. On the right of the sheet, about five lines from the top, 
write, plainly’ the name of your Post-office, County, and 
State, the day, month, and year. 

4. On the left hand side of the line below place the ad- 
dress of the person to whom you write. 

5. State your business in as clear and concise a manner as 
possible, using no more words than necessary. 

6. Always sign your name, plainly written, at the close. 

7. Envelope, direct, seal, and mail it, and never forget to 
pay the postage. 





some stoutly stationary.—H. W. Beecher. 


THE MAN OF TOIL. 


He is the monarch of the soil: 


And all around his throne are they 
Who love, and honor, and obey. 


A Loe Scuoot Hovse.—There were some fif- 
teen or twenty barefooted, healthy-looking boys and girls 
pla and scampering and shouting around the door, and 
and I wondered at the evidences of a prolific reproductive- 
ness which seemed characterize whoever inhabited it. 


this coun with a rush of progress such 

no fl’ in the world’s - As we it, 
door stood and I took an observation of the 

There plain but neatly-dressed mistress, with her 


3 


tempted to and cry at the 
and past stood out so palpably before me.— Albany le 


Reader, Were you ever there? Do you ever feel like 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 


Tue tnost casual observer of the above portrait will not fail to"notice at once the particu- From 1829 to 1882, he was employed on particular services. In 1888 occurred the great 
lar Phrenological and Physiological developments which unite to give to Sir Charles Napier | event of his life—his complete victory of Cape St. Vincent, where he totally destroyed the 
a perfect adaptativeness for the position he now holds. Practical judgment, force, energy, and | more numerous and powerful armament of Don Miguel, and virtually finished the contest 
determination, combined with benevolence, mirth, and frankness, render him at once an | between the rival claimants for the crown of Portugal. 





able commander, and a universal favorite. In 1830, he hoisted the broad penant of Commodore and sailed for the Mediterranean 
Apureat Sm Cuartes Narrer was born in 1786, and is, consequently, in his sixty-ninth | His actions for the next two years were a succession of brilliant victories, for which, in De- 
year. By the calendar, an aged man ; but, in mind and body, active and vig He ber, 1840, he was knighted, and received the thanks of Parliament. He bas also been 


entered the navy as a volunteer, in 1799, Three years later he became a midshipman: in | omplimented with orders and crosses from the Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
1805 was made Lieutenant, and in 1808, a Commander. In 1810, having materially assisted | Portugal. He was made Admiral in 1846. In April last, he sailed for the Baltic, in com- 
in the capture of a French 74, he was promoted to be Post Captain. He wasthenonly | mand of the Squadron sent against Russia, which position he now occupies. 

twenty-four, and one of the youngest officers of that rank in the service. During the follow- The Admiral has handled the pen as well as the sword, having contributed several valu- 
ing summer he served a campaign on shore with the army in Portugal, as a volunteer. From | able professional articles to the United Service Journal. He has also -published several 
1811 to 1818, he was actively employed in the Mediterranean, from which he was dispatched | volumes which are valuable as historical documents, and abound in interesting details. His, 


to join in the war against the United States, Then came peace, during which he was out of | however, is naturally a life of action, ! eaving others to record the movements he directs and 
active service for fourteen years. the victories he achieves. 

































































LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


A New First-class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, 
Literature, Science, and the Arts; to ExrertamvmMent, ImproveMeENT, and 
Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of hope, manliness, self-reliance, 
and activity among the people ; to point out the means of profitable econo- 


my ; and to discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of the day; to record 
all signs of progress; and to advocate political and industrial rights for 


all classes. 

Its columns contain Original Essays — Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive. Sketches of Travel and Adventure, Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, The Markets, General News, and every topic which is of impor- 
tance or interest, all combining to render it one of the Best Family News- 
papers in the World. Published Weekly, at -Two Dollars a year in 


advance, b 
4 FOWLERS anv WELLS, 


308 Broapway, New York. 





That our friends may judge of its merits, we copy a few Editorial Notices from the cotem- 
porary Press, which we doubt not will interest all who wish Our New Paper success, 





A sensible paper.— Aurora Guardian, 
It fully supplies the wants of all classes.— 
‘eople’s Journal. 


We have no doubt the constant reading of 
such a paper would prolong one’s lifetime.— 
Southern Enterprise. 

We look upon it as the best paper of the kind 
that has as yet come under our notice, — Re- 


Its nce is marked by taste and beau- 
Jormer, Napanee, U. 


ty, and we have no doubt it will we the best 
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“Tas racrer Stupy 


& 
ay. 


Remarkably well gotten up, and filled with 
useful and entertaining matter, judiciously | 
adapted to the family circle.— len Era 


We take pleasure in commending it to those | 


who wish for a paper that contains something 
besides love stories and other nonsense.— Pe- 
terborough Transcript. 

It is well worth patronizing.— Weekly Pal- 
ladium, 

It is made up of interesting and valuable 
matter, and fills a niche in the Newspaper 
by L that has long been wanting.—/roquois 


The reading matter is rich and varied, and | 
if we mistake not it is destined to be one of t! 
most popular Journals published. If it Aad 
not meet with success it wont be from lack of 
merit.— Middletown Rainbow, 


Filled with just such matter as every family 
needs which regards life, health, temperance, 
and Education as blessings.—Conn. Organ. 


A perfect Gem.—Grayville News, 


A work of Practical Usefulness and general | 


information.— Kosciusko Chronicle. 

It is emphatically, a “first - class woes | 
newspaper” in every sense of sat much ab 
word.—Democratic Reflecto 

Lire ILLUSTRATED mrt much, bat it | 
gives more.—New York Teacher. 


Its columns embrace almost every thing « of 


interest that is going on in the world.—Sent 
nel and Witness, 

we had expected much from this paper, and | 

t it has surpassed our expectations. — Elis. 
Cords Herald, 

Every Copartonens of Science and Literature 
ig represented in its columns—7win Valley 
Locomotive. 

A model paper for a family,— Aurora. 

We can commend it to the patronage of our 
friends. It is filled with —_ reading, 
well arranged with every th under an ap- 
propriate head.—Auburn Gasdite: 











| 
| 
| 


| 


pa 





| 


paper of the kind published in New York.— 
Corner Stone, Columbus, Geo, 


It is emphatically what it purports to be, an 
illustrator of life; bringing within its range 
eve éxpasteant, of omy - -day life pointing 
out its errors advocating necessary re- 
forms. ~ Rochester Flag. 

We cordially recommend it to all =m of pro- 
rene and earnest searchers after tru 
we are persuaded it will pecome a a favorite in 
the family circle—Bradford 

AL filled with valuable rahe are treats 
of subjects patergeting | to the human race.— 
La Crosse Republica 


Filled with useful ann interesting articles.— 
| Democratic Reflector. 


The most interesting, spicy, and at 
weekly that comes to our sanctum,—. 
nicsburg ner. 

We commend this paper posse it is devoid 
of trash.— Advocate and Press. 


It abounds in Life as it is, health as it should 
| be, and the World and the news in general as 
| the Editors find it.— Defiance Democrat, 


It is the very paper the American people 
es 


tive 
fecha- 


have been wanting, pads lies an important 
desideratam.— Christia nner, 
Tn its 


columns may be ‘found a La a compre- 
hensive idea of what a news should be in 
=e ew and interest of the topies on which 
treats.— Honesdale Democrat. 


"» is one of the most interesting papers we 
have ever read, and we can with more than 
Breed. feeling bid it God speed.— Herald 


commend it to —s vw desire a weekly 
publication of sound se’ taste and 
sound morals, not tinctured with the fashion- 
able follies of the times.— Monroe Sentinel. 

It deserves, from its collection of interesting 
matter, to hold the highest rank of any pa) 


of the kind — in our country.—Mon- 
mouth Inqui 





Ovn Terms are Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar for six months, Taree corms, Five 


Dollars. Frve corres, Eight Dollars. E1ont corms, Twelve Dollars. Txn corres, (with 
one for Agent,) Fifteen Dollars. Stxrzzn corres, Twenty-four Dollars. TWEnTy copres 
Thirty Dollars. Any additional number at the same rate. Payment invari bly in advance. 
Papers sent no longer than paid for. Please address, post-paid, 
FOWLERS anv WELLS, 
808 Broapway, New York. 





For Taree Dottars, remitted in advance, a copy of Lire ILLusTRatep, 
Weekly, Tas Parenotocicat Journat and the WarTer-Cure Journat, 
Monthly, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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BNOX 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 






FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Phrenologists and Publishers, 


$8098 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


[J ANUARY, 


eee 


or Manxxtxp 1s May.” 
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1. Amatrvenrss.—Sexual love, fondness, at- 
traction, ete. 

A. Consveat Love.—Union for life, the pair- 
ing instinct. 

2. "nee Love.—Care of offspring, and 


8. Demaeamn —Sociality, union and cling- 

‘ ing of friends. 

4. Iymanrrattvensss.—Love of home and 
country. 

5. Contrnurry.—Application, finishing up, 

RY ene a, te ain 

. Vrrativenrss.—Clingin le, re g 

disease. Mi - 


. 
6. ComBativenrss. — Defense, resolution, 
force, courage. 
7. Desrrvorrvensss. — Extermination, se- 
verity, hardness. 
8, ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, relish, feed- 


9 Acatrsrrivesas,—Fraguty, saving, in 
10. SECRETIVENESS.—Self-control, policy, tact, 


ice. 

11. Cavriovsness.—Guardedness, safety, pro- 
vision, fear. 

12. Approsativeness.— Love of character, 


18. 8 Ly-Eetana.— Self —Self-respect, dignity, self- 

. SELr- , self- 
reliance, inde’ —. 

14, Finmyess.—Stability, perseverence, deci- 


sion. 

15. bee gt of right, jus- 
tice, duty, 

16. Hors Expectation, anticipation, trust in 
the fu’ 

17. Sprxrrcatrry.—Intuition, prescience, pro- | 
phecy, faith. 

18, Veneration.—Worship, adoration, devo- 

2 Be tion, deference. eympeth 

. Benevoitence. — Sympathy, 

goodness, , 


mm knowledge of the its is = 
—d to all — would poy 


NAMES AND NUMBERS OF THE ORGANS. 


20. — UCTIVENESS.—Ingenuity, manual 
8) 

21. Ipeaurry.— — love of beauty, poetry, 
and refinemen' 

B. Susiorry. wa > of the grand, vast, end- 
less, and infinite. 

22. nea. .—Oopying, mimicking, doing 


2. 

23. eal wit, ridicule, facetiousness, 

24. Inprvipvy trry.—Observation, desire to 
see and know. 

25. 7 ped of shape, looks, persons, 


and things. 
26. “~~ of quantity, distance, 
or wot by ey 


EIGHT. Y Control of motion, balancing, 
28. Cotor.— - |. and love of colors, 





hurli 

= O tints, ag > ete. 
RDER.— a by rule, 
keeping thing: in pl one 'v 

30. a eae pact al wp arithmetic, reck- 


oning. 

81. ~~ he .—Memory of places, position, 
ete. 

82. ee ed of facts, events, 

a etails, etc. 

83. —_—— ; ny es time of day, dates, 
ow long, e 

84. Tunz.—Love - singing and play- 


85. Laxscacn—Bapreation by words, acts, 





| 











86. © an be , thinking, 
AUSALITY.—. reason- 

ng, adapting. 

87. Cour ano. ~ — Analysis, inferrifig, dis- 


ion, ete. 
©. Humax a of charac- 
ter, motives, ete. 


binds, D. Suaviry.—Pleasaniness, blandness, per- 
suasiveness. 
TEMPERA ME IS 


meee at velter otien which wre aeee 
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Adurrtisements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal ° will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





For afullpage,one month, . + « $1500 
For one column,one month, . . . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° ° 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these pricesan advertisement amonnts to only on« 
CENT 4 LINE, OR FORTY CENTS 4 COLUMN, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND copiEs, our edition being 50,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 

ir a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jounwat are kept on file at all the 

principal Hotels in New Yorx Orry, Boston, Paria- 
DELPHIA, and on the StzameERs. 
. All advertisements in the American PuRENOLOGICAL 
Jouxnat should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear, 








The Book Trade. 
DESIRABLE AND 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS! 


Adapted to Family Reading. Pub- 
plished by J. M. FAIRC! & CO., No. 140 
Fulton street, New York. 


FOR THE RICH AND 





T. 2 Arthur’s TALE> 


POOR : comprisi: btur and Creditor ; Ri in 
World; ——e to be Rich ; Riche a have ing 
— up Retiring from Business. 


Appearances ; 
ew gilt, per vol. 38 cta,, gilt edges and sides, 
Sad 

prem FIRESIDE PIETY; 237 pages, with Engrav- 
ings, cloth, gilt, 56 cts.; gilt edges and sides, 87 cts. 

Abbott’s CHINA AND THE ENGLISH, 324 
with Twenty ll and 1 a Tite; cloth, 
gilt, 62 cts. 

Mrs, Abell’s GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; an Of. | 
fering of Purity and Truth; 480 pages, Ilustrated, | 
cloth, gilt, $1; gilt edges and ‘sides, $1 50, 

Mrs. Abeli’s WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELA- | 
TIONS ; 320 pages, cloth, gilt, 62 cts.; gilt edges and 
sides, $1. 

Mrs. Abeil’s MOTHER'S BOOK OF DAILY DU-! 
a pages. cloth, gilt, 62 cents; gilt edges ax 

es, $1. 








Mre. Abell’s SKILFUL HOUSEWIFE; containing | 
700 Valuable Articies, and acknowledged to be the By st | 
and Book for Housekeepers; cloth, 50 cen:s; 
neatly f bound, 3! cts. 

THE COMPLETE DOMESTIC GUIDE; comprising 
the 9 Housewite and the Mother’s Book ; 464 pages, 

1, 

The above wy of Mrs. Abell are with confidence | 
useful information | 
yo to all ‘matters counected with every department 

Household Daties. 





“peers PROGRESS, with s, Tf of Supe, | 4 
_— = Notes selected from Scot 


ea, with Steel Eegravin i ae ‘*; 
hire edges a sides, with = ograrigs 

LIFE OF Rev. pene more he cid 

the London Tract Society ; 218 pages, blot » gilt, 
50 -* gilt edges and edes, 15 eta. 

Parley’s BOOK OF ANIMALS; an entertaining and 
Useful k for the Young; 200 Itlustrations; cloth, 
gilt, 56 cuts; gilt edges and sides, 87 87 ota, 

FOUR YEARS IN THE GOVERNMENT —_ 
DITION ; a Narrative by Lieut. Colvocoresses, 

Ex wg Expedition commanded by Capt. ‘charles | 
Wilkes ; 375 pages, $1. 
CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED; one of the most | 
Valo: orks in relation to coun- | 
224 pages, $1 
THE FARMER'S MISCELLANY ; « concise and use. | 
fal work on peri 4 Geo. W. Marshal ; with 
Sixty Mhustrations ; 50 eta. 

HISTORY OF 

pet DUTCH bb a gL together with Papers 


ti C45 
Prof. A. Davis; Seb pagen, chet, Gan @ en; ghil 
eee #. 





oe YORK IN THE DAYS OF 





BEACH’S AMERICAN PRACTICE; the Scientific 
Syatem of Medicine on Vegetab'e Princay 3 by Woor- 
ter Beach, M.D. ; —w" in one, peges, with 


nearly 200° Engravings, sh jeep, 84. 
Copies of any of the above works sent by mail, free of 
pos'age, epen roasigh of the annexed pied 
J. M. PamCenED & CO., Publi 


No. 140 Felton 8t., New York. 


For “Sane By BELA ee No. 
Franklin 


y the Spouse v works, at wh 
and retail, viz. 
THE pauzeson ¢ Fa! MANHOOD; or the Age of 
Thought. By Dr. J H.R No 
without Re- 


without Rep 
Paper bound. 














form—Ho 8 Sobre = witbous” Works. 


Price 50 4 
MARRIAGE AND ‘D PARENTAG the Repro- 
ductive Element in Man a¢ a Means to his Elevation 
. By Henry C. Wriebt, The Present 
— ae and the Aneysors of the Fu- 


12 cen 
WORK ON SOCIALISM, 
650 pages large octavo. Price $1 75. 

Jan it b 


cents, 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY. 


Designed for the use of Schools, Academies, and Families, Illustrated 
with Thirty-three Original Diagrams. By Asa Sarru, Principal of Public School No. 12, New 
York. (In Quarto Form.) 

This manual of Astronomical Science presents all the distinguishing principles in physical 
Astronomy with as few words as possible, but with such ocular demonstration by way of dia- 
grams and maps as shall make the subject easily understood. The letter-press descriptions 
and the diagrammatic illustrations are invariably found at the same opening of the book; the 
mere explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less price than in any other Elementary 
Astronomy. 

The Diagrams are larger and more full than any other work on Astronomy: they exhibit 
the Positians and Phases of the Planets in their orbits, The drawings, being perspective, 
exhibit the inclimation of their several axes to the planes of their orbits more correctly than 
in any other work. It is well to intimate to the young student who is somewhat acquainted 
with the sublime mechanism of the Solar System, that there may be something more magnifi- 
cent beyond. A number of Sidereal Maps are given, just to awaken in the young astronomer 
the amusing conception that unnumbered suns and revolving worlds occupy the depths of 
space far beyond the fi of our pl y system. By these maps he will learn the rela- 
tive positions of the principal constellations and stars, which will be useful and interesting 
to him in subsequent investigations of the ennobling truths of Mathematical Astronomy. 

Price, $1. Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


Publishers, No. 60 John 8t., New York. 
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ABBOTT'S NEW MONTHLY. 
A MAGAZINE FOR THE MILLION. 
Devoted to Popular Literature, Choice Miscellany, and the Amusement and Instruction 


of Everybody. 
TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS PER COPY. 


Tuis is an age of Literature—a reading age—and he who caters properly 
and judiciously for the public taste in this regard, entitles himself to the very best considera- 
tion of the community. The publisher who prod a work of real merit—a work of such 








| a character as is calculaled to please the “masses—cannot fail to receive a support that will 


' fully compensate him for his tact, talent, labor, and enterprise. 

In no city in the world are there be many papers, magazines, and books published, as in 
| New York. We allude to blicati: Those that have a mere temporary 
| existence are countless—hundreds being brought into existence and dying within the year. 

Of the magazines published in this city—notwithstanding there are a vast number—' arper's 
; ana Putnam's are the only ones that can be truthfully classed among those that have a per- 
| manency. Both of these publications have reached a circulation unprecedented in the 





q history of Magazine Literature, and therefore have a firm basis—a foundation that has 


proved disatrous to many ambitious, short-lived competitors. Notwithstanding, however, 


| this fact, we are of the opinion that there is still room for another magazine, and a chance 
for its success. But it must be a magazine of a different character from either of those we 
have mentioned—one that will secure by its merits a circulation not only among a peculiar 


class of people, but among the masses. Entertaining, therefore, this , and not inti- 
midated by the fate of many former aspirants, we have determined to embark in the 





ind 
is 


| hazardous enterprise of Magazine Literatur’; and will, on or about the 15th December, 


1854, issue the first ber of a 
ABBOTT'S NEW MONTHLY. 

Our intimacy with the trade throughout the entire country, and the facilities we possess 
of placing a publication before the public, and secure to the New Monruty a very extensive 
circulation even on the start—a circulation that will yield a profit sufficiently large to warrant 
us in indulging in an outlay of money that will enable us to produce a magazine that will 
deserve a wide-spread popularity. 

Assott’s New Montaty will be printed on an excellent quality of white paper and will 
contain SIXTY-FOUR LARGE OCTAVO PAGES—a greater amount of reading matter than is con- 
tained in Harper's or any other twenty-five cent magazine published in the country. The 
contents will be diversified—the whole made up of Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Romances, 
Nouvellettes—in short, no pains will be spared to render its Literary Department acceptable 
to all classes. 

Terms :—Single copies, TWELVE AND A HALF cENTS—to be had at every newspaper and 
periodical depot in the country. Mail Subscribers will be served on the following terms:— 
One copy, $1 25 per annum; five copies $5; ten copies $10; an extra copy will be given to 
any person who will send us a club of ten copies. Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 

g@ All communications to be addressed to 

R. J. ABBOTT, 
;Janitd Publisher “Abbott's Monthly,” Appleton’s Buildings, 346 Broadway, New York- 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS 
IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Pe, Supscrisers would invite the pitentien of Book Agents throughout 


to a new and valuable w: soem and its about Jan first, entitled a 
HISTOR GAL Fe pl A of the oot fon mportant RELIGIOUS EVENTS 


which have transpired the birth of eur oat tn to to the present Religious Histo ce 
reference flundred individuals distinguished in istory. Illustrated 





Mw wi 
S' 


, to be thereafter published monthly, entitled 





to over 

with namerous Engra By Joun W. Danone anther of Mitesanto of Gcaasal History 

Historical Collections of the States, &c., &c. . 

100,000 copies of this work can be sold in one 
‘responsible men who desire to secure a territory 

immediately, and learn the terms and prices, with a further description of the work. 
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‘CHOICE AND ELEGANT WORKS, 


James S. Dickerson, 697 Broadway, 
one door below the corner of Fourth street, 
would cal] attention to his carefully selected 
stock of Stanparp Lisrary Books, in every 
variety of binding, and in every range of 
literature. 

All the NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, as 
soon as published, will be found on our 
shelves, while our stock of rare and valuable 
IMPORTED BOOKS is well worthy the 
careful scrutiny of every lover of good books. 

Books Imported to Order by every steamer. 
Catalogues of all the valuable books to be 
found in the cities of Europe constantly on 
hand. Particular attention paid to orders for 
public and private Libraries. 


J. 8. D. is now opening several large cases 
of rare editions of valuable books, to which 
he would call especial attention. 


A great book for the holidays, just published 
by James 8. DickErson, 697 Broadway, New 
York. 

HARRY'S VACATION, By W. ©. Ricn- 
arps, author of “A Day in the Crystal 
Palace,” ete. 

This book will be welcomed by all the boys 
and girls as one of wonderful interest to them- 
selves. It tells about a Christmas Visit to 
Beachwood, and all the adventure sand pas- 
times of the happy party gathered there dur- 
ing the vacation; what was done in the cook's 
kitchen, and what was performed in the labor- 
tory by old Mr. Oldbuckle; what happened 
in the long evenings in the parlor and the 
library; as well as what calamities befell them 
in the snow-storm and upon the frozen pond, 
are all duly narrated. Having enjoyed a de- 
lightfal visit, having learned much that was 
interesting and profitable from the good Mr. 
Oldbuckle, and received his parting blessing, 
they all left Beachwood, hoping next year 
again to enjoy a similar Merry Christmas and 
Mappy New Year! 

This book has been prepared with great 
care, in order to benefit, as well as to please, 
the readers of it, and parents may with perfect 
confidence place it in the hands of their 
children. It is illustrated with and 
spirited engravings, and is for sale by book- 
sellers generally, 

Sent free to any post-office upon receiving 
its price, $1. 

“BE CAREFUL WHAT FOOD raz MINDS 
OF YOUR CHILDREN FEED UPON.’ 
Seripture Histories for Little Children. By 
the author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories.” 
Illustrated with 16 beautiful engravings by 
Gilbert. 1 vol., square 12mo, 75 cents. 
Just published by Jams 8. Dickerson, 697 
Broadway, Publisher of Books for the 
Young. 

This book will be found to fill a place of 
great importance in the home education of the 
young. It is designed to illustrate and im- 
prove the facts of Scripture, and so to impress 
the lessons they unfold upon the minds of the 
young that their influence may be felt in after 





years. 

The book is illustrated with 16 splendid en- 
gravings, representing scenes in the life of 
our Saviour, Joseph, Moses, etc., and this will 
be found by no means an uninteresting fea- 
ture. 

For those little prattlers of the nursery who 
can not read, the style of the book has been 
rendered so simple that they may understand 
it when read to them by another, . 

JAMES 8, DICKERSON, 

Publisher of Juvenile Books, 697 Broadway. 

The book will be sent by mail, free, upon 
receiving the price in postage stamps. 
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The Best Volame of Sea Stories ever published. 


SALT WATER BUBBLES. 


By Carr. Steergr, late Editor of 
the Boston Journal, In one large 12mo vol., 
65 Engravings. Containing 28 Stories of Ocean 
Life, sprinkled with Tempests, Shipwrecks, 


“Hair-breadth 'Scapes,” Piracies, and Battles, 
with oopaato Gli of Scenes of another 
sort of life in Rural tricts of New England. 


“ it is not only « highly entertaining work, but it con- 
taine much in which will be of especial ae 
rest to those who have in prospect a Ane tweed e 

oaton Recorder, 

“ie te written with an ability, meh oe shows the true 
genius of the author, and these “ Bubbles” are entitled 
to a place in the highest rank of fe a 

[Philadelphia Dispatch. 

Any one remitting One pois = -_ receive a copy by 

maul, ar! from the Publ 
“Wes YNOLDS, & cnn pn Cornhill, Boston. 
Jan 1t 


BLANK BOOKS _ PAPER, 
AND STATIONERY. 

Every variety at Low Prices. Books 

made to Pattern, Paged. &c, 


COPY YOUR LarTEs by the use of Fran- 
cis’ Manifold Lette: Letters and 
Copies are written at wet me time. 
from $1 to #5. 
DIARIES AND DAILY JOURNALS for 1855; 
by cues, rf Pocket and Office use. Price, from 
cts. to 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, Printers, 
and Book Binders, No. 77 Maiden Lane N Y. 


DR. BEECHER'S GREAT WORK. 
THE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED 


Tus is one of the most powerful 
productions ever written on this important 
subject, and is based upon authentic Catholic 
documents and history. It should be read 
by every true friend of our time-honored 
institutions. 12mo, 420 pages. Illustrated 
Price, $125. Published by 

STEARNS & ©O., 
No. 91 Washington Street, Boston, 
To whom all orders should be sent. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Sent free of postage to those remitting $1 25 
_ oan it bad 








THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 


A NEW 8CHOOL BOOK, 
BNTITLED 
FIRST LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY AND GxOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. 


BY J, EMERSON KENT, A.M., M.D, 


A wew school book, the first Ameri- 


can work ever issued as the firat book, or ‘‘ First 
Lessons in Chemistry and Geology as applied to 
Agricultare,” designed as the first step for the 
young, to be used in all our common schools, is now 

submitted to the educational public. Some indeed 
protest against the intreduction of all modern 
improvements in making the earth productive; 
aetill the great agricultural! interests of our pation 


depend upon « rising generation of practical farm- | 


ers, who will till the sofl as much by a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the laws of Chemistry, as by the 
sweat of the brow. 

The subject of agricultural chemistry cannot but 
soon commend itself to the world as the most im- 
portant of all etudies, and, in fact, the wealth of this 
country would be doubled within one 
all that saved which is now lost by stupid, bungling 
agricultare,. A volume of ———— could 
be given to the public, but it is not necessary. 

School Committees and Teachers will be furnished 
with a copy gratis, for examination, by mail, post- 
paid, ou application to the undersigned, ’ Pric ce 
25 cents. 

DAYTON & WENTWORTH, Publishers, 
86 Washington st., Boston, Mass, 

Also for sale in quantities by F. Cowperthwait & 

Co., Philadelphia; Cady Burgess, New York; 


Phinney & Oo, , Buffalo, N. ; crow & Brother, 
Roapestas, N. ¥. ; William Wiison, Boughkeepale 
N. ¥. M. Rullac on, Cincinnati, O.; and by all 


other LeSocsttore in the United States. 

N. B.--A few men of the right ability are wanted 
to travel through every State In the Union, and fn- 
troduce this work into schools, A liberal commis- 
sion will be pald. Gentlemen who travel for health 
or recreation will find this occupation «a lucrative 
ond gorvenhie employment. Address as above, 

t Gt. 





M Boor ItLusraations, 

‘ortraite, ildt Views, Ma- 

chinery, Labels Bank 

Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 

ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Broadway, 

One door above theAsior House N.Y. 
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A FAMILY 


book, and a good book— 


ing voice! 
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ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOKS EVER WRITTEN. 


AMABEL: 


BY MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 


A Story of Singular Power, that either sweeps you along with its pow- 
erful spell, or beguiles you with its tenderness, pathos, and geniality. 


A BOOK OF GENIUS, BEAUTY, AND POWER. 
The Press everywhere have bestowed upon it the most glowing eulogies, without one dissent- 


It is a book so thoroughly excellent, so exalted in its character, so full of exquisite pictures, 
and manifesting so much genius, taste and knowledge of human nature, that all who read it 
by acclamation pronounce it excellent. 12mo. Pp. 470. Price, #1. 

Copies mailed, free of postage, to any part of the United States, upon the receipt of $1. 

BUNCE & BROTHER, Publishers, 
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HISTORY. 


It is, in brief, a great 


184 Nassau street, New York. 





PRACTICAL 
CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM, 


A Constitutional Exposition of the | 
True System of Society, discussing at length | 
its Fund iples, Constitution Pol- | 
ity, and Superiority to other Systems. By 
ray rere peng tyres | 

This work is designed oi the inquiring pul 
trae statement of the views of those calling osives 
Practical Christien Socialists, who believe they have 
found the true system of Human Society. princi- | 
plea therein advoested, and the form of union p.oposed, | 
te the same as is now practiced at at the H le Com- | 
munity, Milford, Mass. The points of difference between | 
tis community "and others are clearly shown. 
akin with Individual Sovereignty, Free Love | 
Noyesism, * iA precnane thew differs ea 
t nta theoretically 
Fourieriem. ne te plameias Les bed 
foe ii every part it ci y. 
Price fae Oat bee free by mail, The trade supplied. 


Address, FOWLERS axp WELLS, 
Jan 208 Broadway, New York. 


NEW BOOK. 
PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 


Schools, Academies, Colleges, and the General 
Reader, 


COMPRISING A FaMILIAR EXPLANTION OF THE 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
or THE 
ORGANS OF MAN, 


ILLUSTRATED BY COMPARATIVE REFERENCE TO THOSE 
OF THE INFERIOR ANIMALS; ALSO, 


An Essay on the Preservation of Health, 

















| With 14 quarto Plates and over 80 Engravings | 


| on Wood, making in all nearly 200 figures. 
By J. ©. Comstock & B. N, Commuves, M.D. 
Published by 
SAMUEL 8S. & WILLIAM WOOD, 
261 Pearl Street, New York. 


Teachers and others are requested 
to examine the above work, which will be 
found to be well adapted for generaluse. Some 
copies have colored plates, which, athough 
they increase the cost somewhat, render them 
much more attractive and useful. 
Also, recently published, 

Hassall’s Microscopic Anatomy, 2 vols., 8vo., 
with many colored plates; 

Fuller on Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, and 
Sciatica ; 

—_ 's Anatomical Plates, 4to, 200 plates, plain 


Goddard on the Teeth, 80 plates, 4to. 
Harrison's Text Book of Anatomy. 2d edition. 
Numerous illustrations. 8yo. 


Jan itd 
Weser’s AnatomicaL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, ti and republished 
by Exproor® & Co., No. 59 Beekman street, New York, 
from the edition by Prof. M. J. Weber, i 
ins of eleven eptire natural 





with a com 


noe explanasion. re Ea 











in sheets, 615. Mounted. $25. May ly b 


A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY. — 


HOMCZOPATHIC PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE: by Martin Fretics, M.D., em- 
bracing the History, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
of Diseases in General ; including those pecu- 
| Har to Females, and the Management of Chil- 
dren. 12mo. Maslin, $1 25. 


| Recommendations from several of our most 
Practitioners, some of whom 


Vanderburgh, M.D. 
so eh MLD. a Dear’Sir,—I congratulate 
you both apon advent of a new year, and the timely 
ee ee wean Hi 
icine. Whatever may be said of your 
Work, or of ite author, by those who still confide in the 
old established errors, mankind will ever have reason to 


errors, 
sajeten Saat yen Rave confronted those errors, and 
‘ted to the reversal of the judgment against 
Homeopathy. I doubt not the of medical science 
will record influence of vour work through centuries 
to come, 


From C. ©. Kiersted, M.D., 145 West Thirty-fourth St. 
“1 it to the wants of the stnd- 


PPL 








[JANUARY, 


—_— 








A Beautiful New Year's Present. 
THE approacuine Ho.mays will 


incline the generous and benevolent to seek 
IFTS for their friends, at home 
We would — as the most 
suitable, a year’s subscription to 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
A new first-class Family Newspaper, devoted 
to News, Literature, Science and the Arts, to 
Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. 
Published weekly, at Two Dollars a year. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Phrenology, Education, Self-Im- 
provement, Biography, (with Portraits,) and 
the Natural Sciences. Monthly, at One 
Douasg 4 year. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the 
Laws of Life and Health; Engravings, illus- 
trating the Human System It is, emphati- 
cally, a guide to Health and Longevity 
Monthly, at Owe Dotiar 8 year. 

Please address 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


P.S.—For Taree Doras, remitted in 
advance, a copy of each of these three journals 
| will be sent One Year. 


WELLS’ 


CHEAP CASH. BOOK, STATIONERY, MUSIC, 


AND FANCY GOODS EMPORIUM, 
140 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 








better 
ent than any other extant. to the 
young practiti and better 
than any other work with which I am 





Seah for the laity | St 


A general assortment of Book pat, 
Goods, Blank Books, 





From @. Lorillard, M.D. 


Ruweseck, December | 
Pa Freligh haa succeeded admirably in -~ 
design of Homeopathie o . it 
Ss poly 8 Zant Docks Box De setant, (o crmclen Soak of 
reference profession ;’ te icity, set- 
ting forth the vobtous, cenditions if diesnte, and. tho 
of the remedies, place it foremost as a domes- 


ag ew 
5g tie matic Be Frlgh 
ractice,’” 
- os uaeee complete than 


tie guide.” 


From Heary D. Paine, M.D. 
Avsany, September 14, 1854. 
“ Genta. :—As to Dr Freligh’s work, J ——- concur in 
the ation to it, both for ite 
po dba satisfactory manner in which the 


scope, concise iad can in fte delineations. 
explicit in ite instruc and convenient in its 
ments. I believe it to be well 

pate more a a correct ae ~ mae Hd 


” 
From R. M. Bolles, M. D., 294 Fourth Street. 
“1 regard tt asa very dentable a Se. 
paesed in plan and 


SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN, Publishers, 
Jan itd No, 115 Naceau Street, New York. 


to “ dissemi- 
intelligent 








A NEW AND COMPLETE 


GAZETTEER OF THE UW. $. 


Giving a fall and comprehensive 
review of the present Condition, Industry and 
Resources of the American 


Confederacy, em- 
bracing also important Topographical, Statis- _ 


and Historical Information, from recent 
and original sow ces; together with the results of 
the Census of 1250, with Population and Statistics, 
in many to 1853, w: a large and beautiful 


Map of the United States. In this work it was in- , 


tended to give accurate and reliable Statistics of 
every Town — Post Village in the United States, 
and is an almost e volume to any busi- 
ness-man, ‘Price, $8 60. Postage, 50 cents. 
Por sale b; FO 3 anp WELLS 
308 Broadway, New York. 


DEXTER & BROTHERS, 
14 AND 16 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Wholesale Dealers in Books, Maga- | 


zines, and Weekly Papers. The trade supplied 
all over the world. Jan itbd 








Stationery, 

| Portiolion Pocket-Books, Char 

| ing-Desks, Pad- | 

| Note Papers and Env LS 
ieee sae 


De wah sy =~ Wells publications ; 
ac ve Celebrated found Potato Pens; 
Waters’ Chemical W: 
Co.'s 
Empire — Co.’s pte ; 


Americea Papers, Magazines, 
(EF Books the 
wie sherri - Wed 
mall A short notice. 
a. 8. WELLS, 140 Nasean street. 


Jan isbd 
HERALD OF PENMANSHIP. 
Currente CaLam 


- es 





Scommigte ofa ) -— 5 
The of Gymnastic 
in six numbers. Md 

MacLaurin’s ROUND HAND COPY in 
two " 25 conte; and oEnins 
OF FIN ND ety. BOOKS, parts, price 





Hl i 





i 
Fectee 
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Jan 1tb 
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Periodicals. 


RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Issued on the 1st of December, the 
ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER of RU- 
RAL,AFPAIRS and CULTIVATOR ALMANAC 
for 1855, Mlustrated with more than One Hun- 
dred Engravings. In one 12mo vol., 144 pp. 
Price 25 cents. 


The (Mustrated Annual Register has been prepared 
with special regerd to the wants of our rural popu- 
lation, and we hazard little in saying that it will 

‘ord more valuable information on the several 
subjects of which it treats, than has ever before 
been presented at so small a cost. The chapters 
on Country Dwellings, Improving and Planting 
Grounds, and the Culture of Fruit, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. J. Tuomas, with his usual taste and 
ability, expressly for this work, and are each well 
worth more than its cost. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, a Weekly Jour- 
nal for the Farm, the Garden, and the Fireside, 
forming yearly two large and beautiful quarto 
volumes of 416 pager each. 


This journal, which has now been pnblisbed nearly 
two years, combines in one large sheet an Aexi- 
cULTURAL, HorTicucTURAL, and FaMity JouRnat. 
furnishing, besides its large amount of practical 
matter on Raral Affairs, in its Fiesstoz Dsrart- 
Mant, @ choice collection of articles pecullarly 
adapted to interest and exalt the views and aims of 
the Family Circle, together with a careful digest of 

7 News or TH« Weex, and a fall report of the 
Paopuce and Catrie Maexers. 

Twams : $28 year; Three copies for $5. 


THE CULTIVATOR, a Monthly Journal for the 
Farmer and the Horticulturist, beautifully Illus- 
trated, and forming an annual volume of nearly 400 
pages, at Fifty Cents a year. 


This work, which has now been published for 
twenty years, is too well known in every part 
of the Union to need commendation, It ts be- 
Meved that it is not too much to say that it has 
always enjoyed the reputation of ranking as the 
first of our monthly rural journals, 

Inovcewents to Susscatss.—For Ten Dollars we 
will send Twenty Copies of the Cutrivator for one 
year, and a copy of the AnnvaL Reorsrer to each, 

For Four Dollars we will send Two Copies of the 
Countay Gewyriemay one year, and a copy of the 
Annuat Reotsrex to each. 

All letters to be addressed to 
UT 


Jan itb 
TWA = 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1855. 

Tae Littte Prerm, a Monthly 
Journal for Girls and Boys, edited by Grace 
Greenwoop and Lanper K. Lipprncort, Ilus- 
trations by Devereux and others. 

The second volume of this popular periodical will 
begin on first of January, 1355. Among the con- 
tributors will be found some of the most famous 
writers of both England and America; such as 
Henry W. Longfellow, Martin F. Tupper, Mary 
Howitt, Miss Pardoe, Mrs. Newton Crosland, J. G, 
Whitties, Henry Giles, Bayard Taylor, James T. 
Fields. Mrs, L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritchie (Mrs. Mowatt,) Anua H. Phillips, (Helen 
Irving,) Mrs. Frances D. Gage, and many others, 
all of whom will farnish original articles. Grace 
Greenwood will write almost exclusively for the 
“ Little Pilgrim.” 

Tsams—Fifty Cents « year for single copies, or 
Ten copies for Four Dollars, payable invariably in 

vance. 

Specimen copies furnished free of charge, A few 
hundred copies of Volume Fi:st can still be supplied. 

Address, post-paid, 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
66 South 8d street, Philadelphia. 


DINSMORE’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Eprrep principally by the Railroad 
Superintendents themselves, making it the 
most reliable and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and the only one containing the Time 
Tables of all the Railroads in the United States 


and Canada. 
its extensive sale makes it one of the best Adver- 
tising mediums extant. Sold principally on the 
to Travellers, when they have leisure to 
and is taken by them, not only as a Railroad Guide, 
bat as a Directory to the best Mercantile and Me- 
chanical Ho 


user. 
DINSMORE & CO., Publishers. 
_Jan 3 db. No. 9 Spruce street, New York. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 

A Monthly Journal of Agriculture 
and Horticulture. Volume XVI. Second Series. 
1855. Each number contains 32 royal octavo 
pages, in double columns, and twelve numbers 
form a volume of 384 pages in a year. 

Tunus.—Single Copy, ; ; 
ight Copies, 8 “¢ po 9 pb A batatee nae teas 
number. 
we 4 ey ter fa ee ae 
masters 


cw Post are respectfully requested t¢ 
os Agente, pec 4 0 act 





Jan It b 








DANIEL LER. 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Jan itb 


T. S. ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR 1855. 
Four CoPres A YEAR FoR Five DoLiaks. 

Encouraged to new efforts by the very Lancs 
Increase of Susscriprion during the past year, 
the publishers of the Home Magasine will 
greatly improve the coming volumes, and add 
many leading attractions. The work is to be 
printed on entirely New Typs, so that its typo- 
graphy will be equal to that of any magazine 
in the country. 

The Home Magazine, during the year 1855, will 
contain between 800 and 1000 double-column octavo 
pages of carefully edited reading matter. It will, 
in addition, be largely Mlustrated in the best style 
of Art, with elegant Steel and Colored Engravings, 
and by several hundred fine wood Engravings of 
Cities, Scenery, Remarkable Places, and objects in 
Science, Art, Natural History, Needlework, the 
Latest Fashions, Articles of Dress, &c., al) for $1 25 
a Year, in Clubs of Four Subscribers, The cheapest 
Monthly Magazine in the world! 


The Editor refers to the literary character and 
quality of the work in the past, for what it will be 
in the future. He pledges himself to keep its pages 
free from every thing that is ill-natured, profane, 
or vulgar ; while, at the same time, he will seek to 
impart thereto the highest possible degree of in- 


rest. 

It is designed especially for Home Reaprne, and 
embraces articles covering the widest range of sub- 
jects. Fiction, History, Biography, Philosophy, 
Science, Wit, Anecdote, Travel, &c., are blended 
with care and discrimination. 

The Editor’s own pen will be busy during the 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE BEST! 


Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, tho}. 


Leading American Weekly Agriculturat, Lit- 
erary, and Family Newspaper, bas a much 
larger circulation than any similar journa) 
published in this Country or Europe. It em. 
braces more Agricultural, Horticultural, Mechanical, 
Scientific, Educational, Literary, and News Matter, 
int with Eu wi , than any other paper 
in the Union, rendering it unequalled in Variety and 
Usefulness of Contents. 

For, TsRus, anp Premtums,—Kach number of the 
Rusa. New Yorwer comprises Eight Double Quarto 
Pages, (forty colurmns,) printed on superior paper 
and clear type, and appropriately Hlustrated. The 
Sixth Volume, commencing January, 1855, will be 
printed on per-faced Type, and otherwise ma- 
terially improved. th Six able Editors, and all 
necessary facilities, the Runa. excels in both Con- 
tents and Appearance. 

Terms, in advance, $2 a year; Three copies for 
$5; Five for $8; Ten for $15; Twenty for $25. 
Liberal inducements to agents and those who form 
clubs, including over Seven Hundred Dollars in 
Cash Premiums for subscribers obtained by the Ist 
of February, 1855. Premium List, specimen num- 
bers, &c., sent free. Give us your address. Sub- 
scription money at our risk, if properly enclosed 


and addressed to 
D. D. T, MOORE, 
’ 





Nov., 1854, N. ¥. 


aval 


THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 
ESTABLISHMENT 


or 
HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 





Tax best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons in the world. T. Gisert & Co,’s World's 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Molian, 
and with tron frames and circular scales. The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation. GiLBERT’s Boupoirn 
Pianos, an elegant instrament for small rooms. 
Hatiet & Cumsron’s Pranos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co, Jacos Carcxentne’s Pranos. 
Mr, W. being sole agent for all the above Pianos, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States. Horace Warenrs’ Pianos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
and elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make. In 
& word, 883 Broapwar is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the American 





The Wool Grower and Stock Register is 
the only American Journal devoted to Wool 
and Stock Husbandry, and valuable to every 
owner of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, ne, or 
Poultry, wherever located. Published monthly, 32 
large Octavo Pages, in best style, at only Fifty 
Cents a Volume. The Seventh Volume commences 
in January. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 








year, and furnish, as b , stories, 
and one or more original nouvellettes, 

Teums: One Copy for one year, $2; Two Copies 
for oné year, $3 ; Three Copies for one year, $4 ; Four 
Copies for one year, $5. ll additional subscribers 
beyond four at the same rate; that is $1 25 per 
annum. 

Where Twelve Subscribers and $15 are sent, the 
getter up of the club will be entitled to an addi- 
tional copy of the Magazine. 

The January number will be ready early in 
December. Specimen numbers furnished to all who 
wish to subscribe or make up clubs. 

Premiums.—A variety of liberal premiums are 
offered. Among these is a library of 200 volumes 
for the largest number of subscribers sent in by the 
6th of April next ; 100 volumes for the next highest 
list; 7 volumes for the next; 50 volumes for the 
next, and » handsome Family Bible for the fifth 
highest list. Besides, there are special premiums 
for all who fail in odtaining any of these, according 
to the number of subscribers sent. 


’ 


tT. S. ARTHUR & CO., 
Jan It 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





THE 
UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Organ of the American Writing 
and Printing Reform Association. Edited and 
published by Axprew J. Granam, Editor of the 


Phonetic Department of Life [Uustrated. 
Thia Journal, the oldest American ey 
Publication, enters in January, 1355, ite Fourth 
Volome, Its publisher is determined this volume 
shall add to its former 7 led popalarity, cireuls- 
tion, and usefulness. In addition to sixteen large pages 
of hy, ENGRAVED onand printed from stone, 
it will contain sixteen of corresponding size printed 
in Phonotyphy, Lenquesd Po hy, common 
type. Thus ite will be ished each month 
with a journal of rarmtry-1wo PacEs, beautifully printed, 
containing Essay ; Criticisms ; ok Reviews ; Hints as 
to Phonographic Outlines, Vocalization, and Phrase- 
i on Pronunciation and Orth 


li for ONE DOLLAR. 

should be prepaid, and addressed ss 
follows: “Anprew J. GranaM, Phonetic Depot, 358 
Bleecker, New York.” 


Al desiring to become practical. 
A “with the various ‘by Fiting 
jo 





the 
) for which © neces- 
nstruction-book, (prepaid,) and the UNIVERSAL 
PHONOGRAPHER for one year. 

*,* Editors wishing to exchange, wil! please to give 
the ‘above two or — insertions, (sending us their pa- 
Per marked,) and notice our monthly issues. 

an 2 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST, 
N.B.—Subsoriptions Commence Jan. 1, 1855. 

Tue I:uustratep Lonpon News, 
Poxcu, Diogenes, and all other London, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Newspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed (to order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 


Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reasyua*le terms 








and ae iy 
ARTHUP. WILLMER, Agent, 
Jan ita 199 Fulton 8t., (@ud Floor,) N. ¥. 








PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
AND MUSIC. 


Berry & Gorpon, Extensive Music 
Publishers and Dealers, Wholesale and Retail, 
in all kinds of Musical merchandize, would call 
the attention of the musical public to their 
large stock of GRAND AZOLIAN, SQUARE, 
and BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES, from the 
most approved makers, 

We are sole agents for the celebrated Piano 
Fortes of HALLET, DAVIS & CO., whose 
Pianos have gained a reputation second to 
none in the United States. Their Pianos with 
the iron frame, curve scale over strings, and 
grand suspension bridge, produce a tone en. 
tirely beyond any thing ever before attained. 
by any square piano. 

Every Piano Guaranteed, and sold at the 
Lowest Price. Pianos To Let. 

Berry & Gorpon, 297 Broadway. 


THE “MODEL MELODEONS,” made by 
Mason and Hamlin, for which we are sole 
agents, are constantly bringing us the highest 
testimonials in their favor from Teachers. 
Professors, and the Press. 

Messrs. Lowel Mason, George F. Root, W- 
B. Bradbury, George Morgan, and a number 
of other musicians, give these Melodeons the 
superiority. For sale, wholsale and retail at 
Factory Prices. 

MUSIC.—Our catalogue of Sheet Music and 
Music Books, contains all the late standard 
pieces. 

We have just published the YOUNG FOLKS’ 
GLEE BOOK, a rare and beautiful work 
containing nearly One Hundred copy -right 
Songs, and many Gems from the German, 
harmonized in an easy and familiar style, for 
the first and second soprano tenor and bass 
voices. Price $1. 

Music sent by mail free. 

BERRY & GORDON, 
Jan 3th 247 Broadway, New York. 


MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS. 


James C. Fotsom, (formerly Ross 
& Forsom,) 236 WasuincTon Srreer, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he still 
continues to manufacture the MELODEON, 
(Cathart’s Patent.) of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sue Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Melodeons and Organs tuned and 
repaired. Jan tr 5t d. 








SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175. 


MELODEONS, 


8. D. & H. W. Smirn’s CELEBRATED 


Mxtopzons. 

The wonderful perfection to which Messre Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodeons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make In 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned in the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are a beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and are the only make sotuned, Prices 
from $60 to $1650. 

Martin's unrivalled Guitars, from $25 to $60. 
Fiutinas, from $5 to $25. Accordeons, from $2 t 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Brass Instruments, and others, of all kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deons at factory prices. 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
neuts, and is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academies wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished in the United States, or make arrangements 
for continued supplies of Mr. Wares’ new issues, 
will find it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders, 

tar Music sent to any part of the United States, 
postage free. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 

“‘amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times are Coming, 
Friends,” and “‘I’m Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbleton, full of Joyous social senti- 
ment and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumble- 
ton’s celebrated band of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success 
Price 25 cts, each. 

“ Darlingtou’s Schottish,” by Thad. Weilig, dedi- 
cated to Misa Carrie E. McIver, of 8. C. Price 25 cta, 
This is a gem, in the key of E flat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Weilig is. 

* Amoretten Waltz,” by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts. The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Comp "a p i , and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners. 

“(The Prodigal Son” Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price 3s cts, The brilliant variations of this 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice. 

“Let mealone.” Ballad. Words by James Sim- 
monds. Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cts. 
A exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ blind god,” to which is given full 
an pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known comporer. 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 

Junesomiyrp 333 Broadway. 
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PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
REMOVAL. 

GEO. HEWS, manufacturer of the Patent American Action PIANO- 
FORTE, respectfully informs the public that he has Removed to the build” 
ing, No. 379 Wasaivoton Srreet, recently occupied by Messrs. Chickering 
& Sons. Jan lt bd 





al . ‘" al 
SILEXIAN MARBLE, 

A wew and most valuable Composition, as it contains some properties 
superior to the best qualities of Marble. It pm sustain heat, without injury, to a greater 
extent than Marble, and is not injured by oil o ease, and is most readily cleansed with 
water, and restored to a fine = by rab ing | wit a soft o> It is much superior to 
liola, as it contains no anima on ue or paste, consequently is no 
— by maeare as the coloring is through the whole mass, it is not possible for the 

as enamelled iron, but will sustain its a signe sdomposi for ages 

ea nce ardicle tha that can be formed of Stone is readily made of this Composition, and many of 
them at less than one-half the cost of similar articles made of Marble. 

Persons desirous of examining this Marble, are invited to call at the Store and Office, No. 
Age yng TY where they can obtain Columns and Pilasters, with Corinthian Caps. Mantels, 
ee Base Mouldings for Rooms, Niches, (a most beautiful article ya Le —a 

witha ‘able Tops and Slabs for Mirrors, Clock Cases, ister Fr: 


rey of Ornamental Work. suitable for public and private 
dsomer and more durable than any ornamental work of the kind that has ever been 
introduced ~~ this oountry, ond La taken set pishest premium at the World's Fair, being 
e only med iven, over all other imitations of Marb 
Jan it . " ARNARD & SHERWOOD, 698 Broadway. 


ALFRED MUNROE & CO.’S 


“ ONE-PRICE”’ 
| 


CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, | 


441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WELL MADE GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 


NO DEVIATION FROM MARKED PRICES. 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 
AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
ALL SIZES, FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
HOUSE IN NEW ORLEANS, 34 MAGAZINE STREET. | 


Dee 2 tr p 
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NOTICE TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Those Ladies wishing to obtain their supply of GAITER BOOTS and | 
SHOES for the coming season, can get at MILLER & O©O.'s, 134 Canal street, New York. | 
French Morocco and Kid Slippers, Ties and Buskins of the first quality, at 9s. and 1s. per pair: 
second quality Slippers and Ties at 6s., and Buskins at 7s., (all of “yy make and warranted 

Leeds of al 


| 


goed.) we’ alte: Bouts the taghivusbie cviues, at Lie lés., and 18a, Cheese bematitul arti- 
clea of Ladies’ wear are wonaaied equal to any in the city. Boye’, "Minses’, Ary Avildren’ s Gaiter Boots and | 
Bhoes « fall kinds and prices, the largest assortment of any in New York "White and Black Satin, Black and 
Broozs French Kid S'ippers, for evenings ; with a complete assortment of India-rabber Overshoes of all the differ- 
ent styles, Lads who wish good S208 at moderate prices, will please call and — ne for themselves. 

Dee It . B. MILLER & CO. 


UNDER - GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which 
they can be purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manu- 


facturing Establishment of 
UNION ADAMS, 


No. 501 Broapway, Ggpeiite the aersepeliien Hotel,) New Yorx. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all | 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine yo. We | 
offer great inducements to purchasers in the 
low priee of our mmcnines. Tue grout surengsh of 
seam. the wonderful beauty of their work on satin, 
a or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the ma- 
¢. 


Jan 8t 


EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant | 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 
post-paid, 





All “classes cf sewers can find machines whieh will 
asp work well, at 251 Broadway, opposite the Park. | 


FOWLERS & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





BILLIARD TABLES. 


Grirrira anD Decker, Improved 
Elastic Cushion Billiard Table Manufacturers, 
No, 90 Ann street, New York City, where we | 
keep on hand Tables of the latest styles, with | 
Marble and Wood Beds, suitable for pivate or | 
public use with large stock of Balls, Cues, & 
and Worsted Pockets, Cue Leathers, Maces, 
Cue Wax, Pool Boards and Balls. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. 


P. 8.—All who engage with us will be ée- 
eured from the possibility of loss, while the 
profits derived will be very liberal. 





MRS. L. F. FOWLER, M. D. — OFFICE 
HOURS—From 9 a.m. to 2 P.m., at 50 Mortow 
Sr.. between Hudson and Bleecker Sts. From 
4 to 5 p.m. at Parewo.oaicat Rooms, 308 Broad. 
way. Nov. tfb 





offered to agents. 


OGICAL JOURNAL. 


[ JANUARY, 


~— 





IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


= Dr. J. ALLEN, late Professor in the 

hio College gery. 4 

to his in -! pe pt —_ ARTL 
TURES, wi 


9d. An Artificial Gam, which is as firm and inde- 
structible as the teeth, is fused at a high heat, between 
and around their base, which cues hoe firmly to each 
other and to the plate upon which they are set. This 


om yo to the teeth that peculiar aes 
fite which the natural 





pa 
34, Great stren; 
eS, gum, and ae te, and no ordinary 


cating can break them from their base. 


stored. This important c! by hav 
the inside of the teeth and gum of a — >>. 
this form Se [a is readil This 


aving been made a special feature in the author's prac- 
tice for several years past. A variety of Pho! ie | 
and Daguerreot i sees, which have been en 
of persona without this im —< also with it, 
can be seen at his office, Seas change 
appearance =— ie produced im the countenances of 
individ w wearing dentares constructed upon this 
principle, which the pablic are — to call and ex- 
amine, together with other 
style of work, not requiring the above ehachensule 

6th. The plates asually employed for this work are 





platina, the _— of which prevents even the slightest | 


taraish, or unpleasant taste in th th. In short, this 
tqit ayetem embraces many new and important features, 
which are readily appreciated by those wearing artif 
cial dentures wo this. ie. With reference to 
the utility of this method, numerous testimonials can be 
given from eminent Dentists in the various cities of the 
Union, and persons wearing the work in this and other | 
J. ALLEN, 
No. 30 Bond street, New York. 


cities. 
Jan 





Book AcEnts WanrTep in every |” 


County in the Union, to sell, by subscriptiou, 


| The UNIVERSAL HISTORY of the WORLD: | 


from the creation to the year 1708 By John 
Revised and brought a down to the 

+ Murray, Key. Complete in one 

royal octavo veleme of over a oar hundred 


say original designs, y 8 5 Rowse, Any comments 

ting the fitness of Mr. Von Maller for a pa- 
ration of a work of this kind will be entirely su; uous 
Known as he is to the literary and scientific ois, It 





| will suffice to say that the mechanical execution of the 
| work is every way worthy of the contents, and that the 


aaa suited to the wants of the American 


Petre value of this work as a comprehensive bistori- 
cal manual bas been fully tested or {N. ¥. Tarons. 
“We have geen no work of tne kind so comple’ 


| desirable in all respects. 


3 Sold only by Sab 





P Good ind 


J, K. STICKNEY, Publisher, 
19 Wes‘minster st., Providence, BE. L 


Dantet D. Wivanr, 71 Gold st,. N. Y. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 


The oldest and most extensive establishmen 
in the United States. Jan itbd 


E. W. PHELPS’ 
OHIO COMBINATION BEE-HIVE: 


Patented 1852. 


This Hive has just been awarded 
| the First Premium again, over all others at the 
Great Annual Fair of, yy ew fork, Bta Sta 
Agricultural Socie echanic’s 
Institute,” held in ie of New York, Octo- 
ber, i654. It was also awaided the First Premium 
and Diploma both at the State Fair in Obio in 1851, 
and also at the Indiana State Fair in 1852, and an 
Honorable Mention and s Diploma by the “ Crystal 
Palace Association” in 1853. This ‘‘ Bee-Hive”’ is 

no “humbug,” as bundreds have and will ow 
who are now using it. They are acknowl 
be the most simple, convenient, and perfect - 
rangement of the ae extant ; as they may be used 
as a swarm on swarming hive, and afford 


Dee 3t 





ng 
| the very best teiiitles ~ obtaining honey without 
the 


destroying or injurt bees, or exposure to 
them. They also S@ecteally protect the bees against 
the ravages of the moth, and have decidedly the 


| most simple and convenient arrangement for feed- 
| ing bees yet invented, as they entirely protect the 


colon es agsinst robbers. 
Circulars giving a description of the Hive will be 
sent free to all post-paid applicants. 
tate, County, and Township rights for sale at 
low prices Individual rights with specifications 
and drawings to make the Hive and tnustructions 
for using, with recipe for preparing the feed and 
instructions for feeding the bees $5 00, Hive all 
| complete, with feeder, $4 00. 
PR. post paid, E. W. PHELPS, 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 


is obtained by thus uniting the 
force in masti- 


GREAT 


MAGNETIC ag dy ann 


I nave lately made two im 
improvements in Electro-Magnetic 


| the one is the Direct and To-and-Fro Curren 
the same 


The other is the Magneto-Electric or Crank Ma- 
chive. The improvement in this is, that no coe- 
WHEELS are used. 

Price of the Direct Current, $123; Crank Machine, 
| $10. Can be sent by Express to any part of the 
Union. Orders punctually executed. I refer to 
Fow ers np WELLS to say Rey Machines are. 

8 


Jan tf 89 Canal street, New York. 





THE 


KANZAS REGION: 


Woodland, Prairie, Desert, Mountain, 
Vale, and River. 
By MAX GREENE. 
Turis volame embraces ouaple Descrip- 
tions of the Scenery, Climate, Wil preteen, 


Capabilities of Soil, Commercial and other Re- 
| sources of the Territory. Interspersed with 


Soe ov TRAVEL, 








anda ve of th of the 
| Tndians and he To which is added directions 

as to Routes, Outfit for the Pioneer, Sketches of 

| Desirable Localities for present Settlement, with 
| such other info: mation as makes it a 


Compiets Manual For THE Emigrant, 
| and work of reference for the Stadent, as well as 
an instractive winter evening Book of Wresrxxyn 
Lirs. 12mo, 144 pages. Price, prepaid by mail, 
30 cents. Please address postpaid, 
FOWLERS anv W LL, Publishers, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


t@ Postage-stamps received in payment for the 
Kanzas Reoion, 


DR. HENDERSON. 
OCULIST AND AURIST, 


| Treats all diseases of the EYE and EAR upon csten- 
| tifie principles, WITHOUT CUrPING, LEBCHING, BL18- 
TERING, or the USEOF CxLOMEL. Office, 458 Broad- 
way, cor. Grand st., New York. Office hours, from 
| 9A. M. to4P.M. 
| ARTIFICIAL EYES, of all colors and sizes, always 
| on hand, and inserted without an operation. 

(Au letters addressed to Dr. H. should be post- 

paid, to secure prompt attention.) 





REFERENCES. 
| Rerenences.—* Alfred Southwick, Printer; > 
= cor. Swan and — ats., Albany ; ; ts 
| oodspeed, Glen’s Falls, Warren O. ™. 
Smucn Detroit Mich. ; *Mrs. A. M. L wilson, New 
York ; *Tim. "Connor, Fordham ; tMary Bellows, 
| N. E. ‘Station, Dutchess county ; *Thomas Mahan, 
| 26th st., bt. oth and 10th Ave’s. 


* Thesr >atients were blind, and had to be led to 
the office, at the expiration of two weeks, they 
could go about the city at pleasure. 

t These cases of Amaurosis were restored to sight 
after they were given up as incurable by the faculty, 
and can be referred to by any person who wishes to 
learn the facts in these cases, by writing oe. 

tf tr p. 


MEN AND BOYS CLOTHING. 
THE best place to get Men and Boys 


—— | Crormmne, at Wholesale and Retail, is at J. 

VANDERBILT’, 81 Fulton street, New York ; 
also, Indian Rubber Clothing and Furnishing 
Goods. 


Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 
Jan it bd 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT 
DEPARTURES FROM THE CITY. 


New Yor anv Ente Rarcroan. oe for Buffalo 
and Dunkirk, 7 a.., 8 15 a.m — 
Rockland Train, 3 30 F 
Sanday Express Train, 5 30 rx. 
Hupeow River Ratmroan. Teale for Albany and 
Tap, Senko 4s. 12 ., 430 Pim. 
Fesins for Peokskill, 9'ss. 5 30 ond 6 90 7.0, 
Trains for Poughkeepsie. Ta.M., land 5 Pp. 
Sunday Mail Train, 9 a.s. 
Naw Yorx ann New Haven Rattnoan. —Trains 
for New Haven st, 8, 11 30 am, 8, 4,410, 5 15 Po, 
for ton, 8 a.m, 4 P.M. 
Haniew Ratunoap.—Trains for Albany and Troy, 
3 1 sine & F Willi A Tand 9 
rains for eh BERG, 30 a.m; 21 
420, 5 30, and 11 * 
Trains for White Plaine, 3 30 and 615 p.m. 
Lone Istaxp Ratmoap.—Trains Greenport, 10 
Ms 








i it, 12m.,415 Pw, 
Trains for Yaphank, 3 45 r ». 
Naw Jensey Cunreat Ramnoan, —Trains leave for 
Easton, 8 4.™., » u., 4 Poe, 
‘Trains leave for Somerville, 6 Pom. 
New Yor« awn Fiveaint RatLn0aD.—Trains leave 
at 6, 8, 10 a.4., end 1, 4, 6 20 Pt, 


PHILADELPHIA AND INTERMEDIATE yacem. 
Camozs asp Amsoy Ratcroap.—Trains for Phila- 
delphia, 6 4 m., 2 P.x. 
aw Jensey coopers ~ ra for Philadelphia, 
T, 8, 10 a.u., and 4 80 and 
FOR BOSTON. via . THE SOUND. 
we Stonington, 2, N. asd ve 
Via Newport and Pall | Riese, Pier & at4 
Via Norwich and Worcester, Pier i3, N. Re aérn 
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FOWLERS AND WELLS 


instructive, and useful works ever issued, which are offered at prices that bring them within the reaeh of all. 


Books 
BY FOWLERS AND WELLS. 


In order to accommodate “the people”’ residing in al 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by retura of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers, The price of each work, including post- 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted, 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: Fowiers ayo Weuts, 308 Broad- 

way, New York. 


Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its ——° to the present and ge eg 
condition of the United States. Illustrated. $1.25 

Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitation of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By Geor 
only authorized American Edition, 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 

Defence of Phrenology, ith A 
and Testimon: y Dr, Board A 
young Phreno! 


a +3 


Combe. The 
Hastrated with 


ments 
e. work for 
eclogite. Price 1 eon cents. 


its El tary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzhei 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise ; direction o 
the faculties ; motives to action ; j education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 8 7 cents. 





Moral and Intellectual Science nee _auplio’ 
to the Elevation of Society. 
Robert Cox, and others. i wiwated with be with portraits vt 


eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 
Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosoph ~3 eg Illostrated with 
engravings. By . Weaver, Price 87 cents, 
Phrenology _— pent and Ap- 
ee on — ied by a Chart, embraci a concise, 
jew of Phrenology. with forty. three 
ilestrative engravings. Thirty sith edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, aud adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 
Phrenological J ournal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, [llastrated. A year, One Dollar, 
Phrenology and the Soript ures By B Rev. 
Johan Pierbnt . Sore > yf 
is Apestion, ont the eamesed of 
Phreno '. “Price 12 centa, 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 

Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 

Religion, Natarel and Revealed ; or, the 
I ral Bearings of . 
By. Ss. Fowler. ‘Price 3 cents. hrenslogy 

pay Head and Phrenological 

Form, eng ae ee Language 
of ry Phrenalogical Organs. 

Temperance and Tight- Satan ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as — by Phrenology aud 


Physiology. Price 15 


Works on Water-Cure. 
Accidents and and Emergencies. By Alfred 


ustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Sites "Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A —— of Papers on Hy- 
giene and Pes. dd, = - + mat- 


ter, by R. 5. Houghton, A.M., M.D. 
Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Trall, M.D, Paper, 62 cents; 


Sick st 
Coneumption ; its Prevention and Cure 
ater-Treatment, with directions. [lustrated. 
By Dr. Shew. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
Curiosities of Common Water. vie 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 
Cholera ; it, Causes, erent and 
c Bowel Complaints, treated 
Jose. By Dn tase. Powe 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 


808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Beg leave to call the attention of their friends, the public, to their list of publications, containing some of the most interesting, 





The Hydropathic Enaptetn ; @ | 4 Com. | 
jet meg “ Bk r. i Trall, tc Tee lox ae 4 
lumes, with a pe A my index, substantially bound m 
= get boyd nearly ons thousaad pages. lee, | 
to any post-office, $3. 
Hydropsthy. for the Peo 
By work on Health. With 


| 


le. An cour | i 
| 


‘otes on Water-Cure. 


Trail. Paper, 62 cents; Maslin, 81 cents. 
Hydropathy, or or the Water-Cure: its 
Princip and Modes of Treatment, with | 


ao Aatoumt of the La the eae Methods ox by Priess- | 
nitz, By Joel Shew, M.D. Price 
Introduction to the Water. Cure. With | 
an Exposition of the Human Constitation. By T. L. 
Nichols, M.D. Price 15 cents. 

Philosophy of the Water-Cure. A De- 
—. of the True Principles of — and Lon- 
gevity. with the C and Observa- 
tions of sir Edward L. Bulwer. 


| 





Price 30 cents. 
Principles of d thy ; the In- 
valid’a Guide to e. — 2 bum.’ 7 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treatment in 
ali cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 
Results of pnt aa ER tre 
stipation and Indigestion. 
Science of Swimming. Giving the His- 
tory of Swimming, with special instraction to Learners. 
Illustrated. Every boy should have it. Price 15 cents, 
Water-Cure Library. Embracing the most 
— works on the subject, in seven large 12mo 
mes, By American and European Authors. Every | 
family should have a copy. Price $7. | 
Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An} 
Exposition of the Causes, Eregreeny and Termination of | 
various Chronic Diseases. By Dr. 3. M. Gully. $1 50. | 
Water-Care in America. Over Three 
Handred Cases of Various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs Shew, Trall, and others. Price $1 25. 
Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By Dr. 
Lamb. A Scientific Work. Price 81 cents, 
Water-Care Manual: A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy, With familiar Directions. By Dr. 
Shew. Every family should have it. Price 87 ents. 
Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German by 
C. H. Meeker. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 
taining much important maiter. Price 6 cents, 
Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Re- 
forms. Devoted to Hyd ry f 
Published monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Water-Cure Pocket Manual. 3 cents. 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans. 
Combe’s Physiology, Xo yg I to the iv 
provement of Mental an Education. New 
edition, with ttimowotlons Pees " cents. 
Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
wt. he 
Frnits and Farinacea the Pro 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M. 
an Analysis 


Food and Diet. Pood aot Denk. a Anal: 
y fessor 


of every kind of 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 
Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner,M.D. 87 cents. 
Natural Laws “of Man, physiologicall 
considered. By Dr. Sperahetm.” A> werk e aa 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man. Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 
Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
Haman Organism, By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents, 
Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Tilestrations, and a “ y of the } My pn who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. cents. 
Teeth; their Structure, Dison, and 
Management, with the Canses of Early Decay, Full 
of Iltustrative Engravings. Price 15 cate, 
Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr.Shew. The best work on the subject, 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents, 
Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alostt. 15 conta, 


Tobacco : three Prise Essays. By Drs. 





ating of Con- 
Johnson. 87 cents, 


oper Food of 
Muslin, $1. 





—_ engraved Lilustrations of important jects, 
from Drawings. By Edward Johnson, M.D. W's. 


Errors of Physicians and or in the 
Application of the Water-Care. . Rauase. 
Translated from the German. Price fe AJ 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 


Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee ; their Physical, Intel- 
Jectual and Moral Effects, By 15 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Medical 





Dr. Joel Shew. A new and invaluable work a home 
tiee. Profusely illustrated. Muslin. $2 


Men and Experience in Pam seeqnna ry 
Gooleerp. Price 87 cen’ 


Subscriptions received for vad Pareno.iocicat and Warer-Cure JouRNALS, ani 
tions, throughout the United States and Canada, to whom liberal inducements will be given. FOWLERS AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Works on Mesmerism and Psychology. 
“Philosophy of Electrical ye Sohn BD A 


welve Lectures, By Rev. 
With Portrait of the Author, Price 87 cents 

| Fascination ; or, the Philosophy of Charm- 
ing. (Magnetism.) Illustrating the Princi of Life 

Dee with Spirit an oy Liustrated. 
Dr. J. B. Newman. Price 87 cen’ 

iaene of Mesmerism and Paycholo 
With suitable illustrations, In two volumes of 
900 pages. $3. 

Macrocosm and Microcosm ; or, the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within ; both in the 
World of ie Gh the World of Soul. By William 


Fishbough 
| Pbilecephy of Mesmerism and Clairvoy- 
ance, Six tures, with Instruction. 30 cents. 


Pbeieen, © § or the Science of the Soul. 
ith ravings and Nervous System, 
F By Josep! Hedfock, M 'D. Price 30 conta, 
Philosophy of Spiritual [ntercourse ; an 
Explanation of Modern Mysteries, Price 60 cents. 


Works on Phonography. 


The Fr bonographio Teacher. By E. 
ductive exposition of Phonograpby, 
unnel as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 
Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed. Price 15 cents. 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Expo 
y 


tion of the Reporting Style of Phonograph 
J. Graham. Paper, #2 ats; Maslin, 15 Soote. 
The Constitution s the United States, 
‘ing Style. Price 15 cents. 


si- 
A. 





raphy, C 


Books for Young People. 


These works wil! be found age —_ bs YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. The therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF- MPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.8.Fowler Price 81 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Im rovement, 
wro's. to Self-edacation and Juvenile Instruction 
S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ja bin 
a ae — _ restoration of mano tall of 
m t wenty-si engrav! 
O 8. Fowler. Paper, @ pentse pe poe 87 conte. 
This work should be read ee a A one who would se- 
cure a“ sound mind in a heal: 

Hopes and Helps for the in ng of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of Character, rn. of Avo- 
oF tatitnet, Saatel Affecti smite aad yoo 

2 
By Rev. G_S. Weaver. ow canis. 

Ways of Life; or the Righ ht Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, ‘81 cents. 

The Mlustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
pay Byte Physiology ; —_ Se Hundred Engrav- 





Boway for al Cl Clases : $ containing a 

Dictionary, with numerous IJustrations. By 
Joke B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 
Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully [lustrated. Price $1 25. 


Miscellaneous, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings. By oo Greeley. 
Second edition. amy Ey |, with the stal Palace 


Temperance Reformation — its History 
a edoption of the Liquor Law of Maine. By Rev. 


Literstare. a ey By 8S. M: t 
Faller. Two Pa in one aie, With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Prige $1 25. 

Woman: her Education and Influence. 
With a General | es 3 = Kirkland. 
With thirteen portraits. P. 

Delia's Doctors ; or, 78 Gt anew behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah r. Price $1. 

A Home for All: aa a na New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and — Building, With appro- 

Diagrams. 


ranties: Founded on the Laws of our 

Judge Hurlbat, Prices? cents. 
Labor ; its History ahd Prospects. In- 
cluding the Use and of wan By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 centa, 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod, By the Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cente. 

. | Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 
Barnum, Fowler, a others, 15 centea hundred. 


Human Rights, and their Felttieel Gee 


Books for Married People. 
The tried of bot list of works are especially adapted to 


the Married both — Parents, prospective 

parents, should 

Midwifery, ae Diseases of Women A 
new Descriptive and Practical Work. Tustrated with 


numerous Cases of full \. Treatment. By 

Joel Shew, MD. Price § 

Children: their nate and Hydropa- 

thic Management. By Dr.Shew. Price $1 25. 

The Parent’s Guide for the Transmission 

of desired Qualities to Ofspring, and Childbirth Made 

Easy. By Mrs. Pendleton. Price 62 cents. 

Maternity ; or, the Bearing and Nursing 
of Children, including Female Edocation, With ap- 

propriate engravings. 87 cents. 

Hereditary Descent : its Laws and Facts 

applied . Haman Improvement. New edition, [llus- 

trated. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Marriage: its History and Philosophy. 

With a Phrenological RO of the Functions 

Happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. 62 cents 

Infancy ; or, the Physiological and Moral 
Management of Children. [llustrated. By Dr. 
Combe, An important work. Price 87 cents. 

Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Ss. jactading important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the s it ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of ite. By 0.8 Fowler. 30 cents. 

Matrimony ; or, Fiensingy ant and Pe at- 
ology applied to the Selection o 

A, Life. Inelading directions to rT marr! baw 
Foriing together affectionately and happily. Tlius- 
y 0.8. Fowler. Price $0 cents. 

Experience in Water-Cure. A familiar 
Exposition of the Principles and Results of Water- 
Treatment. By Mrs. Nichols, Price 30 cents. 

Thonghts on Domestic Life; its Concord 
and Discord, With a to both Sexes. By 
Nelson Sizer. Price 15 cents. 

Theory of Population ; deduced from the 
General Law of Animal Fertility. With an Introduc- 
tion, by R. T. Trall, M.D. Price 15 cents. 

A careful reading of the books above named would be 
of inestimable vane to every individual, Let them be 
found in the possession of every family, 


Private and 4 Professional. 


The followin named works are i Gee 
ed for ee a 
but for pri confidential 
with vewen ~~ explain the ae and object of each 
work, 


Sexual Diseases: their Causes, Preven- 
} ion, and San, on Physiological Principles. Contain- 
the Opinions and Advice of some of the best Phy- 
Semen eat ite Physicians of the day. Maslin, $1 25. 


Water-Cure for Women in Prognancy 
and Childbirth. With Cases showing 
Water in mitigating the Pains and Perils of Posteri. 
tion. By Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 
Uterine Diseases and Displacements. A 
Practical Treatise on the various Di - 
ments of the Lem and 


— and mage Deran, — 
ts pendages. us colored Engravings. 
‘4 Uncolored, $3. 


By R. T. Trall,M D. Price $5. 
Fina al 


The Phrenological Bust ; desi 
Not mala | 


—- for we ry shorring the, exact To 
cludipg box for packing, only $1.25. 

It may be sent by Express, or as Freight, 

safety, toany place desired, 

These works may be ordered in large or smal! quanti- 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States, 
the Canadas, to Earope, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smail change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in # letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 





Theol Keosas Region; basing Ley 4 








pot 
of Travel. 


. 


lows:—Fow.urgs ann Watts, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 


and Lire Intustratep. Agents wanted for the sale of the above publica- 




















y Ou Popular Scientific Family Fricgals. ¥ 


Fow ters anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Sertaus, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the Public all subjects of general interest. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelligence ; devoted to Phrenology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, 
Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Reform, Elevate and Improve 
Mankind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. A beautiful Quarto, syjtable for binding. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters All its articles have a sound practical tendency, and the We speak advisedly when we say we know of no better 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography { general reader who seeks information as well as amusement ; investment that a family can make of a dollar than in sub- 
of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous { can find no better investment for his dollar.— Sentinel, scribing for this invaluable publication. —Boston Pathfinder. 
illustrations, are not exceeded in any work with which we Cold Water, Michigan. No better monthly can be introduced into families.— 
are acquainted.—American Courier. Doing much to correct the tastes and habits, and cultivate { Milan Free Press. 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter § the minds of people everywhere.—Oswego Gaeette, It ought to be widely circulated, for much of error would 
devoted to the highest happl and interests of man, writ- It needs only to be known to be fully appreciated.—Chris- { thereby be dispelled.—Orleans Co. Gazette. 
ten in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, and ) tian Freeman, Taems To Civss.—Single Copy, one year, $1 00; Five 
afforded at the “low price” of one dollar a year, must suc- Cannot fail to do much for the cause of Human Progress. {| Copies, one year, $4 00; Ten copies, one year, $7 00; 
ceed in running up its present large circhlation to a much } —Janesville Free Press, Twenty Copies, one year, $10 00. 
higher figure.— New York Tribune. Every head of a family, as well as lover of Science, should Please address, post-Parp, to 

All who can read the English language would be greatly at once procure it.—Manafield Advertiser. FOWLERS axp WELLS, $308 Broadway, N. Y. 
improved by perusing it.— Westfield News Letter. 


CIPI; LS WS WIR Ar TIED ° 


A New Frrst-Ctass Wreexty NewspaPEr, devoted to News, Lirerature, Scrence, and the Arts; to ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, IMPROVEMENT, and ProGress. Designed to encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and 
ACTIVITY among the people ; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss and ILLusTRATE the leading 
ideas of the day ; to record all signs of progress; and to advocate political and industrial rights for all classes. 

















Its columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biogra- ; The Glens’ Falls Republican says: “ It will be difficult ; The Home Journal says: ‘‘ It has a remarkable clear face 
phical, and Descriptive Sketches of Travel and Adventure, to surpass it, either in appearance, contents or popularity.” { and clean hands, which will recommend it to people of taste. 
Poetry, Painting, Musi¢, Sculpture, etc. ; articles on Science, N. ¥. Universe says: “It is edited with ability and taste. The Rhode Island Reformer says: “We pronounce it 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, The Mar- The Canada Christian Advocate says: “It isa beauti- » the most beautiful Weekly in the Union.” 
kets, General News, and every topic which is of importance | fully printed sheet, and the various departments exhibit an ) Txrms To Ciuss.—Single Copy, one year, $2 00; Three 

2 
; 


or interest, all combining to render it one of the Best Fa- amount of care and industry seldom seen in newspapers. ” 


Copies, one year, $5 00; Five Copies, one year, $8 00; 


MILy Newspapers tx Tat Wontp. Published weekly. The Albany Herald says; “We know of no Weekly 


Ten Copies, one year, (and one for agent,) $15 00. 


faultless typography, and full of beneficial reading. Almost ‘ ers freely and fully as this.” 
every branch of human knowledge is treated of by able La Crosse Republican says: “It is filled with valuable 
writers. It will prove a welcome visitor wherever it goes.” matter, and treats of subjects interesting to the human race.” 


APBR-GURS JOURNAL. 


Devoted to HypropatHy, its PutosopHy and Practice; to Physiology and Anatomy, with Illustrative Engravings ; 
to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those Laws which govern Life and Health. Published 
Monthly, in convenient form for binding. A new Volume begins with this number. 


Tae Warer-Orre Jovnnat holds a high rank in the sci- A Journal of sterling merit.—Carthage Repu’lican. Worth many times its cdst. It appeals to facts, and reasons 


longer than paid for. Please address, post-Parp, 
FOWLERS ann WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Stientific American says: “It is of large size, of | Family Newspaper that we could recommend to our read- | Subscriptions may commence at any time. Sent no 











ence of health; always ready, straightforward, and plain- It stands among the best, if not the best, as well as the { in such a manner that we are obliged to believe. It truly 
spoken ; it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, without { most widely circulated Health Journal in the world.—Spirié { brings home truths for home consumption.—Herald of 
any pretentions to the technicalities of science, butina form ( ofthe Age. Freedom, 0. 
as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element of It should be read by the members of every family who Contains a great variety of useful and interesting matter 
which it treats. We know of no periodical which presents a } wish to preserve their health and beauty, and cultivate a } on numerous sabjécts."—-Demooratic Companion. 
greater »bundance of valuable information on all subjects re- cheerful disposition —Gr-en Bay Advocate. Terms TO Civns.—Single Copy, one year, $1 00; Five 
lating to human progress and welfare.— New York Tribune. Our good opinion of it is b ing better daily.—Mich. } Copies, one year, $4 00; Ten Copies, one year, $7 00; 
This is unquestionably the most popular Health Journal C.ty Transcript. Twenty Copies, one gear, $10 00. 
in the world.—vening Post. Highly Practical and instructive, and there is not a fami address all letters 
One of the most usefal and attractive publications for the which would not be wiser, happier, and healthier for od ae a recap 
home circle in existence — Whitehall Chronicle. \ regular pernsal.— Western Visitor. FOWLERS axp WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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For Taree DoLuars, remitted in advance, a copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, weekly, THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and the WaTer-CurE JOURNAL, Monthly, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe. 











